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Cuaptrr XVI. 
THEY MEET AGAIN. 


F  ggoey sare in herself, Mercy failed to notice the opening door 
or to hear the murmur of voices in the conservatory. 

The one terrible necessity which had been present to her mind at 
intervals for a week past, was confronting her at that moment. She 
owed to Grace Roseberry the tardy justice of owning the truth. The 
longer her confession was delayed, the more cruelly she was injuring 
the woman whom she had robbed of her identity—the friendless 
woman who had neither witnesses nor papers to produce, who was 
powerless to right her own wrong. Keenly as she felt this, Mercy 
failed nevertheless to conquer the horror that shook her when she - 
thought of the impending avowal. Day followed day, and still she 
shrank from the unendurable ordeal of confession—as she was shrink- 
ing from it now ! 

Was it fear for herself that closed her lips? 

She trembled—as any human being in her place must have trembled 
—at the bare idea of finding herself thrown back again on the world, 
which had no place in it and no hope in it for her. But she could . 
have overcome that terror—she could have resigned herself to that 
doom. 

No! it was not the fear of the confession itself, or the fear of the 
consequences which must follow it, that still held her silent. The 
horror that daunted her was the horror of owning to Horace and to 
Lady Janet that she had cheated them out of their love. 
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Every day, Lady Janet was kinder and kinder. Every day, Horace 
was fonder and fonder of her. Howcould she confess to Lady Janet ? 
how could she own to Horace, that she had imposed upon him? “I 
can’t do it. They are so good to me—I can’t do it!” In that hope- 
less way it had ended during the seven days that had gone by. In 
that hopeless way it ended again now. 


The murmur of the two voices at the further end of the conserva- 
tory ceased. The billiard-room door opened again slowly, by an inch 
at a time. 

Mercy still kept her place, unconscious of the events that were 
passing round her. Sinking under the hard stress laid on it, her mind 
had drifted little by little into a new train of thought. For the first 
time; she found the courage to question the future in a new way. 
Supposing her confession to have been made, or supposing the woman 
whom she had personated to have discovered the means of exposing 
the fraud, what advantage, she now asked herself, would Miss Rose- 
berry derive from Mercy Merrick’s disgrace ? 

Could Lady Janet transfer to tho woman who was really her rela- 
tive by marriage the affection which she had given to the woman who 
had pretended to be her relative? No! All the right in the world 
would not put the true Grace into the false Grace’s vacant place. 
The qualities by which Mercy had won Lady Janet’s love were the 
qualities which were Mercy’s own. Lady Janet could do rigid justice 
—but hers was not the heart to give itself to a stranger (and to give 
itself unreservedly) a second time. Grace Roseberry would be formally © 
acknowledged—and there it would end. 

Was there hope in this new view? 

Yes! There was the false hope of making the inevitable atonement 
by some other means than by the confession of the fraud. 

What had Grace Roseberry actually lost by the wrong done to her ? 
She had lost the salary of Lady Janet’s “companion and reader.” 
Say that she wanted money, Mercy had her savings from the generous 
allowance made to her by Lady Janet; Mercy could offer money. 
Or say that she wanted employment, Mercy’s interest with Lady 
Janet could offer employment, could offer anything Grace might ask 
for, if she would only come to terms. 

Invigorated by the new hope, Mercy rose excitedly, weary of inac- 
tion in the empty room. She, who but a few minutes since, had shud- 
dered at the thought of their meeting again, was now eager to devise 
a means of finding her way privately to an interview with Grace. It 
should be done without loss of time—on that very day, if possible ; 
by the next day at latest. She looked round her mechanically, ponder- 
ing how to reach the end in view. Her eyes rested by chance on the 
door of the billiard-room. 
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Was it fancy? or did she really see the door first open a little— 
then suddenly and softly close again ? 

Was it fancy ? or did she really hear, at the same moment, a sound 
behind her as of persons speaking in the conservatory ? 

She paused ; and, looking back in that direction, listened intently. 
The sound—if she had really heard it—was no longer audible. She 
advanced towards the billiard-room, to set her first doubt at rest. She 
stretched out her hand to open the door—when the voices (recog- 
nisable now as the voices of two men) caught her ear once more. 

This time, she was able to distinguish the words that were spoken. 

“ Any further orders, sir ?” inquired one of the men. 

“Nothing more,” replied the other. 

Mercy started, and faintly flushed, as the second voice answered the 
first. She stood irresolute close to the billiard-room, hesitating what 
to do next. 

After an interval, the second voice made itself heard again, advanc- 
ing nearer to the dining-room; “Are you there, aunt?” it asked, 
cautiously. There was a moment’s pause. Then the voice spoke for 
the third time, sounding louder and nearer. “Are you. there ?” it reite- 
rated, “I have something to tell you.” Mercy summoned her resolu- 
tion, and answered, “ Lady Janet is not here.” She turned, as she 
spoke, towards the conservatory door, and confronted on the threshold 
Julian Gray. 

They looked at one another without exchanging a word on either 
side. The situation—for widely different reasons—was equally embar- 
rassing to both of them. 

There—as Julian saw her—was the woman forbidden to him, the 
woman whom he loved. 

There—as Mercy saw hii—was the man whom she dreaded; the 
man whose actions (as she interpreted them) proved that hesuspected her. 

On the surface of it, the incidents which had marked their first 
meeting were now exactly repeated, with the one difference, that the 
impulse to withdraw, this time, appeared to be on the man’s side, and 
not on the woman’s. It was Mercy who spoke first. 

“ Did you expect to find Lady Janet here ?” she asked, constrainedly . 

He answered, on his part, more constrainedly still. 

“Tt doesn’t matter,” he said. ‘ Another time will do.” 

He drew back as he made the reply. She advanced desperately, 
with the deliberate intention of detaining him by speaking again. 

The attempt which he had made to withdraw, the constraint in his 
manner when he had answered, had instantly confirmed her in the 
false conviction that he, and he alone, had guessed the truth! If she 
was right—if he had secretly made discoveries abroad which placed 
her entirely at his mercy—the attempt to induce Grace to consent to 
@ compromise with her, would be manifestly useless. Her first and 
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foremost interest now, was to find out how she really stood in the 
estimation of Julian Gray. In a terror of suspense, that turned her- 
cold from head to foot, she stopped him on his way out, and spoke to 
him with the piteous counterfeit of a smile. 

“ Lady Janet is receiving some visitors,” she said. “If you will 
wait here, she will be back directly.” 

‘Fhe effort of hiding her agitation from him had brought a passing. 
colour into her cheeks. Worn and wasted as she was, the spell of her 
beauty was strong enough to hold him against his own will. All he 
had to tell Lady Janet was that he had met one of the gardeners in 
the conservatory, and had cautioned him as well as the lodge-keeper. 
It would have been easy to write this, and to send the note to his 
aunt on quitting the house. For the sake of his own peace of mind, 
for the sake of his duty to Horace, he was doubly bound to make the 
first polite excuse that occurred to him, and to leave her as he had 
found her, alone in the room. He made the attempt, and hesitated. 
Despising himself for doing it, he allowed himself to look at her. 
Their eyes met. Julian stepped into the dining-room. 

“Tf I am not in the way,” he said, confusedly, “I will wait, as you 
kindly propose.” 

She noticed his embarassment; she saw that he was strongly 
restraining himself from looking at her again. Her own eyes dropped. 
to the ground as she made the discovery. Her speech failed her; her 
heart throbbed faster and faster. 

“Tf I look at him again” (was the thought in her mind) “I shall 
fall at his feet and tell him all that I have done!” 

“Tf I look at her again” (was the thought in his mind) “I shall 
fall at her feet and own that I am in love with her !” 

With downcast eyes he placed a chair for her. With downcast eyes 
she bowed to him and took it. A dead silence followed. Never was 
any human misunderstanding more intricately complete than the 
misunderstanding which had now established itself between those two. 

Mercy’s work-basket was near her. She took it, and gained time 
for composing: herself by pretending to arrange the coloured wools.. 
He stood behind her chair, looking at the graceful turn of her head, 
looking at the rich masses of her hair. He reviled himself as the 
weakest of men, as the falsest of friends, for still remaining near her 
—and yet he remained. 

The silence continued. ‘The billiard-room door opened again noise- 
lessly. he face of the listening woman appeared stealthily behind it. 

At the same moment Mercy roused herself and spoke: “ Won't you. 
sit down ?” she said, softly ; still not looking round at him; still busy 
with her basket of wools. 

He turned to get a chair—turned so quickly that he saw the 
billiard-room door move, as Grace Roseberry closed it again. 
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“Ts there any one in that room?” he asked, addressing Mercy. 

“T don’t know,” she answered. “I thought I saw the door open 
and shut again a little while ago.” 

He advanced at once to look into the room. As he did so, Mercy 
‘dropped one of her balls of wool. He stopped to pick it up for her—then 
threw open the door and looked into the billiard-room. It was empty. 

Had some person been listening, and had that person retreated in 
time to escape discovery ? The open door of the smoking-room showed 
that room also to be empty. A third door was open—the door of the 
side-hall, leading into the grounds. Julian closed and locked it, and 
returned to the dining-room. 

“T can only suppose,” he said to Mercy, “that the billiard-room 
door was not properly shut, and that the draught of air from the hall 
must have moved it.” 

She accepted the explanation in silence. He was, to all appearance, 
not quite satisfied with it himself. For a moment or two he looked 
about bim uneasily. Then the old fascination fastened its hold on him 
again. Once more he looked at the graceful turn of her head, at the 
rich masses of her hair, The courage to put the critical question to 
him, now that she had lured him into remaining in the room, was still 
a courage that failed her. She remained as busy as ever with her 
work—too busy to look at him; too busy to speak to him. The 
silence became unendurable. He broke it by making a‘commonplace 
inquiry after her health. 

“T am well enough to be ashamed of the anxiety I have caused 
and the trouble I have given,” she answered. “ To-day I have got 
downstairs for the first time. I am trying to doa little work.” She 
looked into the basket. ‘The various specimens of wool in it were 
partly in balls and partly in loose skeins. The skeins were mixed and 
tangled. “Here is sad confusion!” she exclaimed, timidly, with a 
faint smile. “ How am I to set it right again ?” 

“ Let me help you,” said Julian. 

“You !” 

“Why not?” he asked, with a momentary return of the quaint 
humour which she remembered so well. “You forget that I am a 
curate. Curates are privileged to make themselves useful to young 
ladies. Let me try.” 

He took a stool at her feet, and set bina to unravel one of the 
tangled skeins. In a minute the wool was stretched on his hands, 
and the loose end was ready for Mercy to wind. There was something 
in the trivial action, and in the homely attention that it implied, 
which in some degree quieted her fear of him. She began to roll the 
wool off his hands into a ball. Thus occupied, she eaid the daring 
words which were to lead ‘him little by little into betraying his sus- 
picions, if he did indeed suspect the truth. 
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Cuarrer XVII. 
THE GUARDIAN ANGEL. 


“You were here when I fainted, were you not?” Mercy began. “ You 
must think me a sad coward, even for a woman.” 

He shook his head. “I am far from thinking that,” he replied. 
“ No courage could have sustained the shock which fell on you. I don’t 
wonder that you fainted. I don’t wonder that you have been ill.” 

She paused in rolling up the ball of wool. What did those words 
of unexpected sympathy mean? Was he laying a trap for her? Urged 
by that serious doubt, she questioned him more boldly. 

“Horace tells me you have been abroad,” she said. ‘“ Did you enjoy 
your holiday ?” 

“Tt was no holiday. I went abroad because I thought it right to 
make certain inquiries” He stopped there, unwilling to return 
to a subject that was painful to her. 

Her voice sank, her fingers trembled round the ball of wool—but 
she managed to go on. 

“ Did you arrive at any results ?” she asked. 

“ At no results worth mentioning.” 

The caution of that reply renewed her worst suspicions of him. 
In sheer despair, she spoke out plainly. 

“*T want to know your opinion ” she began. 

“Gently!” said Julian. “ You are entangling the wool again.” 

“ T want to know your opinion of the person who so terribly fright- 
ened me. Do you think her ”—— 

“Do I think her—what ?” 

“ Do you think her an adventuress ?” 

(As she said those words the branches of a shrub in the conservatory 
were noiselessly parted by a hand in a black glove. The face of 
Grace Roseberry appeared dimly behind the leaves. Undiscovered, 
she had escaped from the billiard-room, and had stolen her way into 
the conservatory as the safer hiding place of the two. Behind the 
shrub she could see as well as listen. Behind the shrub she waited, 
as patiently as ever.) 

“T fake a more merciful view,” Julian answered. “I believe she is 
acting under a delusion. I don’t blame her: I pity her.” 

“You pity her?” As Mercy repeated the words, she tore off 
Julian’s hands the last few lengths of wool left, and threw the im- 
perfectly-wound skein back into the basket. “Does that mean,” she 
resumed abruptly, “that you believe her ?” 

Julian rose from his seat, and looked at Mercy in astonishment. 

“Good heavens, Miss Roseberry! what put such an idea as that 
into your head ?” 
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“T am little better than a stranger to you,” she rejoined, with an 
effort to assume a jesting tone. “You met that person before you 
met with me, It is not so very far from pitying her to believing her. 
How could I feel sure that you might not suspect me?” 

“Suspect you!” he exclaimed. “ You don’t know how you distress, 
how you shock me. Suspect you! The bare idea of it never entered 
my mind. The man doesn’t live who trusts you more implicitly, who 
believes in you more devotedly, than I do.” 

His eyes, his voice, his manner, all told her that those words came 
from the heart. She contrasted his generous confidence in her (the 
confidence of which she was unworthy) with her ungracious distrust 
of him. Not only had she wronged Grace Roseberry—she had 
wronged Julian Gray. Could she deceive him as she had deceived 
the others? Could she meanly accept that implicit trust, that devoted 
belief? Never had she felt the base submissions which her own im- 
posture condemned her to undergo with a loathing of them so over- 
whelming as the loathing that she felt now. In horror of herself, she 
turned her head aside in silence, and shrank from meeting his eye. 
He noticed the movement, placing his own interpretation on it. 
Advancing closer, he asked anxiously if he had offended her ? 

“You don’t know how your confidence touches me,” she said, 
without looking up. ‘ You little think how keenly I feel your kindness.” 

She checked herself abruptly. Her fine tact warned her that she 
was speaking too warmly—that the expression of her gratitude might 
strike him as being strangly exaggerated. She handed him her work- 
basket, before he could speak again. 

“Will you put it away for me ?” she asked in her quieter tones. “J 

don’t feel able to work just now.” 
_ His back was turned on her for a moment, while he placed the 
basket ona side table. In that moment, her mind advanced at a 
bound from present to future. Accident might one day put the true 
Grace in possession of the proofs that she needed, and might reveal 
the false Grace to him in the identity that was her own. What would 
he think of her then? Could she make him tell her, without betray- 
ing herself? She determined to try. 

“Children are notoriously insatiable if you once answer their ques- 
tions, and women are nearly as bad,” she said, when Julian returned 
to her. “Will your patience hold out if I go back for the third time 
to the person whom we have been speaking of ?” 

“Try me,” he answered, with a smile. 

“Suppose you had nof taken your merciful view of her ?” 

“Yes ?” 

“Suppose you believed that she was wickedly bent on deceiving 
others for a purpose of her own—would you not shrink from such a 
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woman in horror and disgust ? 
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“God forbid that I should shrink from any human creature!” he 
answered earnestly. ‘ Who among us has a right to do that ?” 

She hardly dared trust herself to believe him. “ You would still 
pity her ?” she persisted, “and still feel for her ?” 

With all my heart.” 

“ Oh, how good you are!” 

He held up his hand in warning. The tones of his voice deepened ; 
the lustre of his eyes brightened. She had stirred in the depths of 
that great heart the faith in which the man lived—the steady prin- 
ciple which guided his modest and noble life. 

“No!” he cried. “Don’t say that! Say that I try to love my 
neighbour as myself. Who but a Pharisee can believe he is better than 
another? The best among us to-day may, but for the mercy of God, be 
the worst among us to-morrow. The true Christian virtue is the 
virtue which never despairs of a fellow-creature. The true Christian 
faith believes in Man as well as in God. Frail and fallen as we are, 
we can rise on the wings of repentance from earth to heaven. 
Humanity is sacred. Humanity has its immortal destiny. Who shall 
dare say to man or woman, ‘There is no hope in you’? Who shall 
dare say the work is all vile, when that work bears on it the stamp of 
the Creator’s hand ?” 

He turned away for a moment, struggling with the emotion which 
she had roused in him. 

Her eyes, as they followed him, lighted with a momentary enthu- 
siasm—then sank wearily in the vain regret which comes too late. Ah! 
if he could have been her friend and her adviser on the fatal day when 
she first turned her steps towards Mablethorpe House! She sighed 
bitterly as the hopeless aspiration wrung her heart. He heard: the 
sigh ; and, turning again, looked at her with a new interest in his face. 

“ Miss Roseberry,” he said. 

She was still absorbed in the bitter memories of the past: she failed 
to hear him. 

“Miss Roseberry,” he repeated, approaching her. 

She looked up at him with a start. 

“May I venture to ask you something ?” he said gently. 

She shrank at the question. 

“Don’t suppose I am speaking out of mere curiosity,” he went on. 
“ And pray don’t answer me, unless you can answer without betraying 
any confidence which may have been placed in you.” 

“Confidence!” she repeated. “ What confidence do you mean ?” 

“Tt has just struck me that you might have felt more than a com- 
mon interest in the questions which you put to me a moment since,” 
he answered. ‘“ Were you by any chance speaking of some unhappy 
woman—not the person who frightened you, of course—but of some 
other woman whom you know?” 
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Her head sank slowly on her bosom. He had plainly no suspicion 
that she had been speaking of herself: his tone and manner both 
answered for it that his belief in her was as strong as ever. Still 
those last words made her tremble; she could not trust herself to 
reply to them. 

He accepted the bending of her head as a reply. 

“ Are you interested in her ?” he asked next. 

She faintly answered this time. “ Yes.” 

“ Have you encouraged her ?” 

“T have not dared to encourage her.” 

His face lit up suddenly with enthusiasm. ‘Go to her,” he said, 
“and let me go with you and help you!” 

The answer came faintly and mournfully. “She has sunk too low 
for that !” 

He interrupted her with a gesture of impatience. 

“ What has she done ?” he asked. 

“She has deceived—basely deceived—innocent people who trusted 
her. She has wronged—cruelly wronged—another woman.” 

For the first time, Julian seated himself at her side. The interest 
that was now roused in him was an interest above reproach. He could 
speak to Mercy without restraint ; he could look at Mercy with a pure 
heart. 

“You judge her very harshly,” he said. ‘“ Do you know how she 
may have been tried and tempted ?” 

There was no answer. 

“Tell me,” he went on, “is the person whom she has injured still 
living ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Tf the person is still living, she may atone for the wrong. The 
time may come when this sinner, too, may win our pardon and deserve 
our respect.” 

“Could you respect her?” Mercy asked sadly. “Can such a mind 
as yours understand what she has gone through ?” 

A smile, kind and momentary, brightened his attentive face. 

“You forget my melancholy experience,” he answered. “ Young as 
I am, I have seen more than most men of women who have sinned 
and suffered. Even after the little that you have told me, I think I 
can put myself in her place. I can well understand, for instance 
that she may have been tempted beyond human resistance. Am I 
right ?” 

“ You are right.” 

“She may have had nobody near at the time to advise her, to warn 
her, to save her. Is that true ?” 

“Tt is true.” 

“ Tempted and friendless, self-abandoned to the evil impulse of the 
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moment, this woman may have committed herself headlong to the act 
which she now vainly repents. She may long to make atonement, 
and may not know how to begin. All her energies may be crushed 
under the despair and horror of herself, out of which the truest 
repentance grows. Is such a woman as this all wicked, all vile? I 
deny it! She may have a noble nature; and she may show it nobly 
yet. Give her the opportunity she needs—and our poor fallen fellow- 
creature may take her place again among the best of us; honoured, 
blameless, happy once more !” 

Mercy’s eyes, resting eagerly on him while he was speaking, dropped 
again despondingly when he had done. 

“There is no such future as that,” she answered, “ for the woman 
whom I am thinking of. She has lost her opportunity. She has 
done with hope.” 

Julian gravely considered with himself for a moment. 

“ Let us understand each other,” he said. “She has committed an 
act of deception to the injury of another woman. Was that what you 
told me?” 

"Te" 

“ And she has gained something to her own advantage by the act ?” 
ie 

“Ts she threatened with discovery ?” 

“She is safe from discovery—for the present, at least.” 

“ Safe as long as she closes her lips ?” 

“ As long as she closes her lips.” 

“There is her opportunity!” cried Julian. “Her future is before 
her. She has not done with hope!” 

With clasped hands, in breathless suspense, Mercy looked at that 
inspiriting face, and listened to those golden words. 

“ Explain yourself,’ she said. ‘Tell her, through me, what she 
must do.” 

“ Let her own the truth,” answered Julian, “ without the base fear of 
discovery to drive her to it. Let her do justice to the woman whom 
she has wronged, while that woman is still powerless to expose her. 
Let her sacrifice everything that she has gained by the fraud to the 
sacred duty of atonement. If she can do that—for conscience’ sake 
and for pity’s sake—to her own prejudice, to her own shame, to her 
own loss—then her repentance has nobly revealed the noble nature 
that is in her; then she is a woman to be trusted, respected, beloved !. 
If I saw the Pharisees and Fanatics of this lower earth passing her by 
in contempt, I would hold out my hand to her before them all. I 
would say to her in her solitude and her affliction, ‘ Rise, poor wounded 
heart! Beautiful, purified soul, God’s angels rejoice over you! Take 
your place among the noblest of God’s creatures !’ ” 

In those last sentences, he unconsciously repeated the language in 
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which he had spoken, years since, to his congregation in the Chapel 
of the Refuge. With tenfold power and tenfold persuasion, they now 
found their way again to Mercy’s heart. Softly, suddenly, mysteriously, 
a change passed over her. Her troubled face grew beautifully still. 
The shifting light of terror and suspense vanished from her grand 
grey eyes, and left in them the steady inner glow of a high and pure 
resolve. 

There was a moment of silence between them. They both had 
need of silence. Julian was the first to speak again. 

“ Have I satisfied you that her opportunity is still before her?” he 
asked. ‘* Do you feel, as I feel, that she has not done with hope ?” 

“You have satisfied me that the world holds no truer friend to her 
than you,” Mercy answered gently and gratefully. “She shall prove 
herself worthy of your generous confidence in her. She shall show 
you yet, that you have not spoken in vain.” 

Still inevitably failing to understand her, he led the way to the 
door. 

“Don’t waste the precious time,” he said. “Don’t leave her 
cruelly to herself. If you can’t go to her, let me go as your 
messenger, in your place.” 

She stopped him by a gesture. He took a step back into the room, 
and paused ; observing with surprise that she made no attempt to 
move from the chair that she occupied. 

“Stay here,” she said to him in suddenly-altered tones. 

“ Pardon me,” he rejoined, “I don’t understand you.” 

“You will understand me directly. Give me a little time.” 

He still lingered near the door, with his eyes fixed inquiringly on 
her. A man of a lower nature than his, or a man believing in Mercy 
less devotedly than he believed, would now have felt his first suspicion 
of her. Julian was as far as ever from suspecting her, even yet. 

“Do you wish to be alone?” he asked considerately. “Shall I 
leave you for awhile and return again?” 

She looked up with a start of terror. “Leave me?” she repeated, 
and suddenly checked herself on the point of saying more. Nearly 
half the length of the room divided them from each other. The 
words which she was longing to say were words that would never 
pass her lips, unless she could see some encouragement in his face. 
“No!” she cried out to him on a sudden, in her sore need, “ don’t 
leave me! Come back to me!” 

He obeyed her in silence. In silence, on her side, she pointed to 
the chair near her. He took it. She looked at him, and checked 
herself again; resolute to make her terrible confession, yet still hesi- 
tating how to begin. Her woman’s instinct whispered to her, ‘“ Find 
courage in his touch!” She said to him, simply and artlessly said to 
him, “Give me encouragement. Give me strength. Let me take 
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your hand.” He neither answered nor moved. His mind seemed to 
have become suddenly preoccupied ; his eyes rested on her vacantly ; 
He was on the brink of discovering her secret; in another instant he 
would have found his way to the truth. In that instant, innocently 
as his.sister might have taken it, she took his hand. The soft clasp 
of her fingers, clinging round his, roused his senses, fired his passion 
for her, swept out of his mind the pure aspirations which had filled 
it but the moment before, paralysed his perception when it was just 
penetrating the mystery of her disturbed manner and her strange 
words. All the man in him trembled under the rapture of her touch. 
But the thought of Horace was still present to him: his hand lay 
passive in hers; his eyes looked uneasily away from her. 

She innocently strengthened her clasp of his hand. She innocently 
said to him, “Don’t look away from me. Your eyes give me 
courage.” — 

His hand returned the pressure of hers. He tasted to the full the 
delicious joy of looking at her. She had broken down his last reserves 
of self-control. ‘The thought of Horace, the sense of honour, became 
obscured in him. Ina moment more he might have said the words 
which he would have deplored for the rest of his life, if she had not 
stopped him by speaking first. “I have more to say to you,” she re- 
sumed abruptly ; feeling the animating resolution to lay her heart bare 
before him at last; “more, far more, than I have said yet. Generous, 
merciful friend, let me say it here!” 

She attempted to throw herself on her knees at his feet. He 
sprang from his seat and checked her, holding her with both his hands, 
raising her as he rose himself. In the words which had just escaped 
her, in the startling action which had accompanied them, the truth 
burst on him. The guilty woman she had spoken of was herself! 

While she was almost in his arms, while her bosom was just touch- 
ing his, before a word more had passed his lips or hers, the library 
door opened. 

Lady Janet Roy entered the room. 


Cuarrer XVIII. 


THE SEARCH IN THE GROUNDS. 


Grace Roseserry, still listening in the conservatory, saw the door 
open, and recognised the mistress of the house. She softly drew 
back and placed herself in safer hiding, beyond the range of view from 
the dining-room. 

Lady Janet advanced no further than the threshold. She stood 
there and looked at her nephew and her adopted daughter in stern 
silence. 

Mercy dropped into the chair at her side. Julian kept his place by 
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her. His mind was still stunned by the discovery that had burst on 
it; his eyes still rested on her in a mute terror of inquiry. He was 
as completely absorbed in the one act of looking at her as if they had 
been still alone together in the room. 

Lady Janet was the first of the three who spoke. She addressed 
herself to her nephew. 

“ You were right, Mr. Julian Gray,” she said, with her bitterest 
emphasis of tone and manner. “ You ought to have found nobody in 
this room on your return but me. I detain you no longer. You are 
free to leave my house.” 

Julian looked round at his aunt. She was pointing to the door. 
In the excited state of his sensibilities at that moment, the action 
stung him to the quick. He answered without his customary con- 
sideration for his aunt’s age and his aunt’s position towards him: 

“You apparently forget, Lady Janet, that you are not speaking to 
one of your footmen,” he said. ‘There are serious reasons (of which 
you know nothing) for my remaining in your house a little longer. 
You may rely upon my trespassing on your hospitality as short a time 
as possible.” 

He turned again to Mercy as he said those words, and surprised her 
timidly looking up at him. In the instant when their eyes met, the 
tumult of emotions struggling in him became suddenly stilled. 
Sorrow for her—compassionating sorrow—rose in the new calm and 
filled his heart. Now, and now only, he could read in the wasted and 
noble face how she had suffered. The pity which he had felt for the 
unnamed woman grew to a tenfold pity for her. The faith which he 
had professed—honestly professed—in the better nature of the un- 
named woman strengthened into a tenfold faith in her. He addressed 
himself again to his aunt in a gentler tone. “This lady,” he re- 
sumed, “ has something to say to mein private which she has not said 
yet. That is my reason and my apology for not immediately leaving 
the house.” 

Still under the impression of what she had seen on entering the 
room, Lady Janet looked at him in angry amazement. Was Julian 
actually ignoring Horace Holmcroft’s claims, in the presence of Horace 
Holmcroft’s betrothed wife? She appealed to her adopted daughter. 
“Grace !” she exclaimed, “have you heard hin? Have you nothing 
to say? Must I remind you” 





She stopped. For the first time in Lady Janet’s experience of her 
young companion, she found herself speaking to ears that were deaf to 
her. Mercy was incapable of listening. Julian’s eyes had told her 
that Julian understood her at last ! 

Lady Janet turned to her nephew once more, and addressed him in 
the hardest words that she had ever spoken to her sister's son: 

“If you have any sense of decency,” she said—“I say nothing of a 
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sense of honour—you will leave this house, and your acquaintance 
with that lady will end here. Spare me your protests and excuses ; 
I can place but one interpretation on what I saw when I opened that 
door.” 

“You entirely misunderstand what you saw when you opened that 
door,” Julian answered quietly. 

“Perhaps I misunderstand the confession which you made to me, 
not an hour ago?” retorted Lady Janet. 

Julian cast a look of alarm at Mercy. “Den’t speak of it!” he 
said, in a whisper. “She might hear you.” 

“Do you mean to say she does’nt know you are in love with her ?” 

“Thank God, she has not the faintest suspicion of it !” 

There was no mistaking the earnestness with which he made that 
reply. It proved his innocence as nothing else could have proved 
it. Lady Janet drew back a step—utterly bewildered ; completely at 
a loss what to say or what to do next. 

The silence that followed was broken by a knock at the library 
door. The man-servant—with news, and bad news, legibly written in 
his distutbed face and manner—entered the room. 

In the nervous irritability of the moment, Lady Janet resented the 
servant’s appearance as a positive offence on the part of the harmless 
man. “ Who sent for you?” she asked sharply. “ What do you mean 
by interrupting us?” 

The servant made his excuses in an oddly bewildered manner. 

“TI beg your ladyship’s pardon. I wished to take the liberty—I 
wanted to speak to Mr. Julian Gray.” 

“ What is it?” asked Julian. 

The man looked uneasily at Lady Janet, hesitated, and glanced at 
the door, as if he wished himself well out of the room again. 

“J hardly know if I can tell you, sir, before her ladyship,” he 
answered. ,; 

Lady Janet instantly penetrated the secret of her servant's hesita- 
tion. 

“T know what has happened,” she said; “that abominable woman 
has found her way here again. Am I right?” 

The man’s eyes helplessly consulted Julian. 

“Yes? or no?” cried Lady Janet, imperatively. 

“Yes, my lady.” 

Julian at once assumed the duty of asking the necessary questions. 

“Where is she?” he began. 

‘Somewhere in the grounds, as we suppose, sir.” 

“Did you see her ?” 

“No, sir.” 

“* Who saw her ?” 

“The lodge-keeper’s wife.” 
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This looked serious. The lodge-keeper’s wife had been present 
while Julian had given his instructions to her husband. She was not 
likely to have mistaken the identity of the person whom she had dis- 
covered. 

“ How long since?” Julian asked next. 

“Not very long, sir.” 

“Be more particular. How long ? 

“T did’nt hear, sir.” 

“Did the lodge-keeper’s wife speak to the person when she saw 
her ¢” 

“No, sir: she did’nt get the chance, as I understand it. She is a 
stout woman, if you remember. The other was too quick for her— 
discovered her, sir; and (as the saying is) gave her the slip.” 

“Tn what part of the grounds did this happen ?” 

The servant pointed in the direction of the side hall. “In that 
part, sir. Either in the Dutch garden or the shrubbery. I am not 
sure which.” 

It was plain, by this time, that the man’s information was too im- 
perfect to be practically of any use. Julian asked if the lodge-keeper’s 
wife was in the house. 

“No, sir. Her husband, has gone out to search the grounds in her 
place, and she is minding the gate. They sent their boy with the 
message. From what I can make out from the lad, they would be 
thankful if they could get a word more of advice from you, sir.” 

Julian reflected for a moment. 

So far as he could estimate them, the probabilities were, that the 
stranger from Mannheim had already made her way into the house; 
that she had been listening in the billiard-room; that she had found 
time enough to escape him on his approaching to open the door; 
and that she was now (in the servant’s phrase) “somewhere in the 
grounds,” after eluding the pursuit of the lodge-keeper’s wife. 

The matter was serious. Any mistake in dealing with it might 
lead to very painful results. 

If Julian had correctly anticipated the nature of the confession 
which Mercy had been on the point of addressing to him, the person 
whom he had been the means of introducing into the house, was— 
what she had vainly asserted herself to be—no other than the true 
Grace Roseberry. 

Taking this for granted, it was of the utmost importance that he 
should speak to Grace privately, before she committed herself to any 
rashly-renewed assertion of her claims, and before she could gain access 
to Lady Janet’s adopted daughter. The landlady at her lodgings had 
already warned him that the object which she held steadily in view 
was to find her way to “ Miss Roseberry,” when Lady Janet was not 
present to take her part, and when no gentlemen were at hand to 
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protect her. “Only let me meet her face to face” (she had said), 
“and I will make her confess herself the impostor that she is!” As 
matters now stood, it was impossible to estimate too seriously the 
mischief which might ensue from such a meeting as this. Every- 
thing now depended on Julian’s skilful management of an exasperated 
woman ; and nobody, at that moment, knew where the woman was. 

In this position of affairs, as Julian understood it, there seemed to 
be no other alternative than to make his inquiries instantly at the 
lodge, and then to direct the search in person. 

He looked towards Mercy’s chair as he arrived at this resolution. 
It was at a cruel sacrifice of his own anxieties and his own wishes 
that he deferred continuing the conversation with her, from the 
critical point at which Lady Janet’s appearance had interrupted it. 

Mercy had risen while he had been questioning the servant. The 
attention which she had failed to accord to what had passed between 
his aunt and himself, she had given to the imperfect statement which 
he had extracted from the man. Her face plainly showed that she 


had listened as eagerly as Lady Janet had listened ; with this remark-- 


able difference between them, that Lady Janet looked frightened, and 
that Lady Janet’s companion showed no signs of alarm. She appeared 
to be interested; perhaps anxious—nothing more. 

Julian spoke a parting word to his aunt. 

“Pray compose yourself,” he said. “I have little doubt, when I 
can learn the particulars, that we shall easily find this person in the 
grounds. There is no reason to be uneasy. Iam going to super- 
intend the search myself. I will return to you as soon as possible.” 

Lady Janet listened absently. There was a certain expression in 
her eyes which suggested to Julian that her mind was busy with some 
project of its own. He stopped as he passed Mercy, on his way out 
by the billiard-room door. It cost hima hard effort to control the 
contending emotions which the mere act of looking at her now 
awakened in him. His heart beat fast, his voice sank low, as he spoke 
to her: 

“You shall see me again,” he said. “I never was more in earnest 
in promising you my truest help and sympathy than I am now.” 

She understood him. Her bosom heaved painfully ; her eyes fell to 
the ground—she made no reply. The tears rose in Julian’s eyes as 
he looked at her. He hurriedly left the room. 

When he turned to close the billiard-room door, he heard Lady Janet 
say, “I will be with you again in a moment, Grace; don’t go away.” 

Interpreting these words as meaning that his aunt had some busi- 
ness of her own to attend to in the library, he shut the door. 

He had just advanced into the smoking-room beyond, when he 
thought he heard the door opened again. He turned round. Lady 
Janet had followed him. 
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‘Do you wish to speak to me ?” he asked. 
“ T want something of you,” Lady Janet answered, “before you go.” 
“ What is it ?” 

“ Your card.” 

“ My card ?” 

“You have just told me not to be uneasy,” said the old lady. “I aim 
uneasy, for all that. I don’t feel as sure as you do that this woman 
really is in the grounds. She may be lurking somewhere in the house, 
and she may appear when your back is turned. Remember what you 
told me.” . 

Julian understood the allusion. He made no reply. 

“The people at the police-station close by,” pursued Lady Janet, 
“have instructions to send an experienced man, in plain clothes, to 
any address indicated on your card the moment they receive it. That 
is what you told me. For Grace's protection, I want your card before 
you leave us.” 

It was impossible for Julian to mention the reasons which now for- 
bade him to make use of his own precautions—in the very face of the 
emergency which they had been especially intended to meet. How 
could he declare the true Grace Roseberry to be mad? How could 
he give the true Grace Roseberry into custody ? On the other hand, 
he had personally pledged himself (when the circumstances appeared 
to require it) to place the means of legal protection from insult and 
annoyance at his aunt’s disposal. And now, there stood Lady Janet, 
unaccustomed to have her wishes disregarded by anybody, with her 
hand extended, waiting for the card! 

What was to be done? The one way out of the difficulty appeared 
to be to submit for the moment. If he succeeded in discovering the 
missing woman, he could easily take care that she should be subjected 
to no needless indignity. If she contrived to slip into the honse in 
his absence, he could provide against that contingency by sending a 
second card privately to the police-station, forbidding the officer to 
stir in the affair until he had received further orders. Julian made 
one stipulation only, before he handed his card to his aunt. 

“You will not use this, I am sure, without positive and pressing 
necessity,” he said. “But I must make one condition. Promise me 
to keep my plan for communicating with the police a strict secret ”—— 

“A strict secret from Grace?” interposed Lady Janet. (Julian 
bowed.) “Do you suppose I want to frighten her? Do you think I 
have not had anxiety enough about her already? Of course I shall 
keep it a secret from Grace !” 

Reassured on this point, Julian hastened out into the grounds. As 
soon as his back was turned, Lady Janet lifted the gold pencil-case 
which hung at her watch-chain, and wrote on her nephew’s card (for 


the information of the officer in plain clothes): “ You are wanted at 
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Mablethorpe House.” This done, she put the card into the old- 
fashioned pocket of her dress, and returned to the dining-room. 


Grace was waiting, in obedience to the instructions which she had 
received. 

For the first moment or two, not a word was spoken on either side. 
Now that she was alone with her adopted daughter, a certain coldness 
and hardness began to show itself in Lady Janet’s manner. The dis- 
covery that she had made, on opening the drawing-room door, still 
hung on her mind. Julian had certainly convinced her that she had 
misinterpreted what she had seen ; but he had convinced her against 
her will. She had found Mercy deeply agitated ; suspiciously silent. 
Julian might be innocent (she admitted)—there was no accounting for 
the vagaries of men. But the case of Mercy was altogether different. 
Women did not find themselves in the arms of men without knowing 
what they were about. Acquitting Julian, Lady Janet declined to 
acquit Mercy. “There is some secret understanding between 
them,” thought the old lady, “and she’s to blame; the women 
always are!” 

Mercy still waited to be spoken to ; pale and quiet, silent and sub- 
missive. Lady Janet—in a highly uncertain state of temper—was 
obliged to begin. 

“My dear !” she called out sharply. 

“ Yes, Lady Janet.” 

“How much longer are you going to sit there, with your mouth 
shut up and your eyes on the carpet? Have you no opinion to offer 
on this alarming state of things? You heard what the man said to 
Julian—I saw you listening. Are you horribly frightened ?” 

“No, Lady Janet.” 

“ Not even nervous ?” 

“No, Lady Janet.” 

“Ha! I should hardly have given you credit for so much courage 
after my experience of you a week ago. I congratulate you on your 
recovery. Do you hear? I congratulate you on your recovery.” 

“Thank you, Lady Janet.” 

“T am not so composed as you are. We were an exciteable set in 
my youth—and I hay'n’t got the better of it yet. I feel nervous. 
Do you hear? I feel nervous.” 

“T am sorry, Lady Janet.” 

“You are very good. Do you know what I am going to do?” 

“No, Lady Janet.” 

“Tam going to summon the household. When I say the house- 
hold, I mean the men; the women are no use. I am afraid I fail to 
attract your attention ?” 

“You have my best attention, Lady Janet.” 
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“ You are very good again. I said the women were of no use.” 

* Yes, Lady Janet?” 

“I mean to place a man-servant on guard at every entrance to the 
house. I am going to do it at once. Will you come with me?” 

“Can I be of any use if I go with your ladyship ?” 

“You can’t be of the slightest use. I give the orders in this 
house—not you. I had quite another motive in asking you to come 
with me. Iam more considerate of you than you seem to think—I 
don’t like leaving you here by yourself. Do you understand ?” 

“T am much obliged to your ladyship. I don’t mind being left 
here by myself.” 

“You don’t mind? I never heard of such heroism in my life— 
out of a novel! Suppose that crazy wretch should find her way in 
here ?” 

“«She would not frighten me this time, as she frightened me 
before.” 

“Not too fast, my young lady! Suppose Good Heavens! 
now I think of it, there is the conservatory. Suppose she should be 
hidden in there? Julian is searching the grounds. Who is to 
search the conservatory ?” 

“ With your ladyship’s permission, I will search the conservatory.” , 

“You!!!” 

“ With your ladyship’s permission.” 

“T can hardly believe my own ears! Well, ‘ Live and learn’ is an 
old proverb. I thought I knew your character. This 7s a change!” 

“You forget, Lady Janet (if I may venture to say so), that the 
circumstances are changed. She took me by surprise on the last 
occasion ; I am prepared for her now.” 

“Do you really feel as coolly as you speak ?” 

“Yes, Lady Janet.” 

“Have your own way, then. I shall do one thing, however, in 
case of your having over-estimated your own courage. I shall place 
one of the men in the library. You will only have to ring for him, if 
anything happens. He will give the alarm—and I shall act accord- 
ingly. I have my plan,” said her ladyship, comfortably conscious of 
the card in her pocket. ‘“ Don’t look as if you wanted to know what 
itis. I have no intention of saying anything about it—except that it 
will do. Once more, and for the last time—do you stay here? or 
do you go with me?” 

“T stay here.” 

She respectfully opened the library door for Lady Janet’s departure 
as she made that reply. Throughout the interview she had been 
carefully and coldly deferential ; she had not once lifted her eyes to 
Lady Janet’s face. The conviction in her that a few hours more 
would, in all probability, see her dismissed from the house, had of 
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necessity fettered every word that she spoke—had morally separated 
her already from the injured mistress whose love she had won in 
disguise. Utterly incapable of attributing the change in her young 
companion to the true motive, Lady Janet left the room to summon 
her domestic garrison, thoroughly puzzled, and (as a necessary con- 
sequence of that condition) thoroughly displeased. 

Still holding the library door in her hand, Mercy stood watching 
with a heavy heart the progress of her benefactress down the length 
of the room, on the way to the front hall beyond. She had honestly 
loved and respected the warm-hearted, quick-tempered old lady. 
A sharp pang of pain wrung her, as she thought of the time when 
even the chance utterance of her name would become an unpardon- 
able offence in Lady Janet’s house. 

But there was no shrinking in her now from the ordeal of the 
confession. She was not only anxious, she was impatient for Julian’s 
return. Before she slept that night, Julian’s confidence in her should 
be a confidence that she had deserved. 

“Let her own the truth, without the base fear of discovery to 
drive her to it. Let her do justice to the woman whom she has 
wronged, while that woman is still powerless to expose her. Let 
her sacrifice everything that she has gained by the fraud to the 
sacred duty of atonement. If she can do that, then her repentance 
has nobly revealed the nobie nature that is in her; then, she is a 
woman to be trusted, respected, beloved.” Those words were as 
vividly present to her, as if she still heard them falling from his 
lips. Those other words which had followed them, rang as grandly 
as ever in her ears: “ Rise, poor wounded heart! Beautiful, purified 
soul, God’s angels rejoice over you! ‘Take your place among the 
noblest of God’s creatures!” Did the woman live who could hear 
Julian Gray say that, and who could hesitate, at any sacrifice, at 
any loss, to justify his belief in her? “Oh!” she thought longingly, 
while her eyes followed Lady Janet to the end of the library, “ if 
your worst fears could only be realised! If I could only see Grace 
Roseberry in this room, how fearlessly I could meet her now!” 

She closed the library door, while Lady Janet opened the other 
door which led into the hall. 

As she turned and looked back into the dining-room, a ory of 
astonishment escaped her. 

There—as if in answer to the aspiration which was still in her 
mind ; there, established in triumph, on the chair that she had just 
left—sat Grace Roseberry, in sinister silence, waiting for her. 
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CHarTer XIX. 
THE EVIL GENIUS. 


REcovERING from the first overpowering sensation of surprise, Mercy 
rapidly advanced, eager to say her first penitent words. Grace stopped 
her by a warning gesture of the hand. ‘No nearer to me,” she said, 
with a look of contemptuous command. “Stay where you are.” 

Mercy paused. Grace’s reception had startled her. She instinctively 
took the chair nearest to her to support herself. Grace raised a warn- 
ing hand for the second time, and issued another command : 

“T forbid you to be seated in my presence. You have no right to 
be in this house at all. Remember, if you please, who you are, and 
who I am.” 

The tone in which those words were spoken was an insult in itself. 
Mercy suddenly lifted her head; the angry answer was on her lips. 
She checked it, and submitted in silence. “I will be worthy of 
Julian Gray’s confidence in me,” she thought, as she stood patiently 
by the chair. “I will bear anything from the woman whom 1 have 
wronged.” 

In silence the two faced each other; alone together, for the first 
time since they had met in the French cottage. The contrast be- 
tween them was strange to see. Grace Roseberry, seated in her chair, 
little and lean, with her dull white complexion, with her hard threat- 
ening face, with her shrunken figure clad in its plain and poor black 
garments, looked like.a being of a lower sphere, compared with Mercy 
Merrick, standing erect in her rich silken dress; her tall, shapely figure 
towering over the little creature before her; her grand head bent in 
graceful submission ; gentle, patient, beautiful ; a woman whom it was 
a privilege to look at and a distinction to admire. If a stranger had ~ 
been told that those two had played their parts in a romance of real 
life—that one of them was really connected by the ties of relationship 
with Lady Janet Roy, and that the other had successfully attempted 
to personate her—he would inevitably, if it had been left to him to 
guess which was which, have picked out Grace as the counterfeit and 
Mercy as the true woman. 

Grace broke the silence. She had waited to open her lips until 
she had eyed her conquered victim all over, with disdainfully minute 
attention, from head to foot. 

“Stand there. I like to look at you,” she said, speaking with a 
spiteful relish of her own cruel words. “It’s no use fainting this time. 
You have not got Lady Janet Roy to bring you to. There are no 
gentlemen here to-day to pity you and pick you up. Mercy Merrick, 
I have got you at last. Thank God, my turn has come! You cau't 
escape me now !” 
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All the littleness of heart and mind which had first shown itself 
in Grace at the meeting in the cottage, when Mercy told the sad 
story of her life, now revealed itself once more. The woman who, in 
those past times, had felt no impulse to take a suffering and a penitent 
fellow-creature by the hand, was the same woman who could feel no 
pity, who could spare no insolence of triumph, now. Mercy’s sweet 
voice answered her patiently, in low pleading tones. 

“T have not avoided you,’ she said. “I would have gone to you of 
my own accord, if I had known that you were here. It is my heart- 
felt wish to own that I have sinned against you, and to make all the 
atonement that I can. I am too anxious to deserve your forgiveness 
to have any fear of seeing you.” 

Conciliatory as the reply was, it was spoken with a simple and 
modest dignity of manner which roused Grace Roseberry to fury. 

“ How dare you speak to me as if you were my equal?” she burst 
out. “ You stand there, and answer me, as if you had your right and 
your place in this house. You audacious woman! J have my right 
and my place here—and what am I obliged to do? I am obliged to 
hang about in the grounds, and fly from the sight of the servants, and 
hide like a thief, and wait like a beggar; and all for what? For the 
chance of having a word with you. Yes! you, madam! with the air 
of the Refuge and the dirt of the streets on you !” 

Mercy’s head sank lower; her hand trembled as it held by the back 
of the chair. 

It was hard to bear the reiterated insults heaped on her, but Julian’s 
influence still made itself felt. She answered as patiently as ever: 

“Tf it is your pleasure to use hard words to me,” she said, “I have 
no right to resent them.” 

“You have no right to anything!” Grace retorted. “You have no 
right to the gown on your back. Look at Yourself, and look at Me!” 
Her eyes travelled with a tigerish stare over Mercy’s costly silk dress. 
“Who gave you that dress? who gave you those jewels? I know! 
Lady Janet gave them to Grace Roseberry. Are you Grace Roseberry ? 
That dress is mine. Take off your bracelets and your brooch. They 
were meant for me.” 

“You may soon have them, Miss Roseberry. They will not be in 
my possession many hours longer.” 

“ What do you mean ?” 

“However badly you may use me, it is my duty to undo the harm 
that I have done. I am bound to do you justice—I am determined to 
confess the truth.” 

Grace smiled scornfully. 

“You confess!” she said. “Do you think I am fool enough to 
believe that? You are one shameful brazen lie from head to foot! 
Are you the woman to give up your silks and your jewels, and your 
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position in this house, and to go back to the Refuge of your own 
accord? Not you—not you!” 

A first faint flush of colour showed itself, stealing slowly over 
Mercy’s face; but she still held resolutely by the good influence 
which Julian had left behind him. She could still say to herself, 
“ Anything rather than disappoint Julian Gray!” Sustained by 
the courage which he had called to life in her, she submitted to her 
martyrdom as bravely as ever. But there was an ominous change in 
her now: she could only submit in silence; she could no longer 
trust herself to answer. 

The mute endurance in her face additionally exasperated Grace 
Roseberry. 

“ You won't confess,” she went on. “ You have had a week to 
confess in, and you have not done it yet. No, no! you are of the 
sort that cheat and lie to the last. Iam glad of it; I shall have 
the joy of exposing you myself before the whole house. I shall be 
the blessed means of casting you back on the streets. Oh! it will be 
almost worth all I have gone through, to see you with a policeman’s 
hand on your arm, and the mob pointing at you and mocking you on 
your way to gaol!” 

This time the sting struck deep ; the outrage was beyond endurance. 
Mercy gave the woman who had again and again deliberately insulted 
her a first warning. 

“ Miss Roseberry,” she said, “‘I have borne without a murmur the 
bitterest words you could say to me. Spare me any more insults. 
Indeed, indeed, I am eager to restore you to your just rights. With 
my whole heart I say it to you—I am resolved to confess every- 
thing!” 

She spoke with trembling earnestness of tone. Grace listened with 
a hard smile of incredulity and a hard look of contempt. 

“You are not far from the bell,” she said; “ring it.” 

Mercy looked at her in speechless surprise. 

“You area perfect picture of repentance—you are dying to own 
the truth,” pursued the other satirically. ‘“ Own it before everybody, 
and own it at once. Call in Lady Janet—call in Mr. Gray and Mr. 
Holmcroft—call in the servants. Go down on your knees and 
acknowledge yourself an impostor before them all. Then I will 
believe you—not before.” 

“Don’t, don’t turn me against you!” cried Mercy entreatingly. 

“What do I care whether you are against me or not?” 

“Don't—for your own sake don’t go on provoking me much 
longer !” 

“For my own sake? You insolent creature! Do you mean to 
threaten me ?” 


With a last desperate effort, her heart beating faster and faster, the 
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blood burning hotter and hotter in her cheeks, Mercy still controlled 
herself. 

‘Have some compassion on me!” she pleaded. “ Badly as I have 
behaved to you, I am still a woman like yourself. I can’t face the 
shame of acknowledging what I have done before the whole house. 
Lady Janet treats me like a daughter; Mr. Holmeroft has engaged 
himself to marry me. I can’t tell Lady Janet and Mr. Holmcroft to 
their faces that I have cheated them out of their love. But they 
shall know it for all that. I can,and will, before I rest to-night, tell 
the whole truth to Mr. Julian Gray.” 

Grace burst out laughing. “Aha!” she exclaimed, with a cynical 
outburst of gaiety. ‘‘ Now we have come to it at last!” 

“Take care!” said Mercy. “Take care!” 

“Mr. Julian Gray! I was behind the billiard-room door—I saw 
you coax Mr. Julian Gray to come in. Confession loses all its 
horrors, and becomes quite a luxury, with Mr. Julian Gray!” 

“No more, Miss Roseberry! no more! For God’s sake, don’t put 
me beside myself! You have tortured me enough already.” 

“You haven’t been on the streets for nothing. You are a woman 
with resources ; you know the value of having two strings to your bow. 
If Mr. Holmeroft fails you, you have got Mr. Julian Gray. Ah! you 
sicken me. I'/ see that Mr. Holmeroft’s eyes are opened ; he shall 
know what a woman he might have married, but for Me” 

She checked herself; the next refinement of insult remained sus- 
pended on her lips. 

The woman whom she had outraged suddenly advanced on her. Her 
eyes, staring helplessly upward, saw Mercy Merrick’s face, white with 
the terrible anger which drives the blood back on the heart, bending 
threateningly over her. 

“You will see that Mr. Holmcroft’s eyes are opened,” Mercy 
slowly repeated; “‘he shall know what a woman he might have 
married, but for you!” 

She paused, and followed those words by a question which struck a 
creeping terror through Grace Roseberry, from the hair of her head 
to the soles of her feet : 

“Who are you ?” 

The suppressed fury of look and tone which accompanied that 
question told, as no violence could have told it, that the limits of 
of Mercy’s endurance had been found at last. In the guardian angel’s 
absence the evil genius had done it’s evil work. The better nature 
which Julian Gray had brought to life sank, poisoned by the vile venom 
of a woman’s spiteful tongue. An easy and a terrible means of avenging 
the outrages heaped on her was within Mercy’s reach, if she chose to 


~ it. In the frenzy of her indignation she never hesitated—she 
took it. 
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“Who are you ?” she asked for the second time. 

Grace roused herself and attempted to speak. Mercy stopped her 
with a scornful gesture of her hand. 

“T remember!” she went on, with the same fiercely suppressed rage. 
“ You are the madwoman from the German hospital who came here a 
week ago. I am not afraid of you this time. Sit down and rest your- 
self, Mercy Merrick.” 

Deliberately giving her that name to her face, Mercy turned from 
her and took the chair which Grace had forbidden her to occupy when 
the interview began. 

Grace started to her feet. ' 

«What does this mean ?” she asked. 

“Tt means,” answered Mercy contemptuously, “ that I recall every 
word I said to you just now. It means that I am resolved to keep my 
place in this house.” 

«Are you out of your senses ?” 

“You are not far from the bell. Ring it. Do what you asked me 
to do. Call in the whole household, and ask them which of us is mad 
—you or 1?” 

“Mercy Merrick! you shall repent this to the last hour of your 
life !” 

Mercy rose again, and fixed her flashing eyes on the woman who 
still defied her. 

“T have had enough of you!” she said. “Leave the house while 
you can leave it. Stay here, and I will send for Lady Janet Roy.” 

“You can’t send for her! You daren’t send for her !” 

“Tcan and I dare. You have not a shadow of a proof against me. 
I have got the papers; I am in possession of the place; I have 
established myself in Lady Janet’s confidence. I mean to deserve 
your opinion of me—I will keep my dresses and my jewels, and my 
position in the house. I deny that I have done wrong. Society has 
used me cruelly; I owe nothing to Society. I have a right to take 
any advantage of it if I can. I deny that I have injured you. How 
was I to know that you would come to lifeagain? Have I degraded 
‘your name and your character? I have done honour to both. I have 
won everybody’s liking and everybody’s respect. Do you think Lady 
Janet would have loved you as she loves me? Not she! I tell you 
to your face, I have filled the false position more creditably than you 
could have filled the true one, and I mean to keep it. I won't give 
up your name; I won't restore your character! Do your worst, I 
defy you!” 

She poured out those reckless words in one headlong flow which 
defied interruption. There was no answering her until she was too 


breathless to say more. Grace seized her opportunity the moment it 
was Within her reach. 
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“You defy me?” she returned resolutely. ‘You won't defy me 
long. I have written to Canada. My friends will speak for me.” 

“ What of it, if they do? Your friends are strangers here. Iam 
Lady Janet’s adopted daughter. Do you think she will believe your 
friends? She will believe me. She will burn their letters, if they 
write. She will forbid the house to them if they come. I shall be 
Mrs. Horace Holmeroft in a week’s time. Who can shake my 
position? Who can injure Me?” 

“ Wait a little. You forget the matron at the Refuge.” 

“Find her, if you can. I never told you her name. I never told 
you where the Refuge was.” 

“J will advertise your name, and find the matron in that way.” 

“ Advertise in every newspaper in London. Do you think I 
gave a stranger like you the name I really bore in the Refuge? I 
gave you the name I assumed when I left England. No such person 
as Mercy Merrick is known to the matron. No such person is known 
to Mr. Holmeroft. He saw me at the French cottage while you were 
senseless on the bed. I had my grey cloak on; neither he nor any 
of them saw me in my nurse’s dress. Inquiries have been made 
about me on the Continent—and (I happen to know from the person 
who made them) with no result. I am safe in your place; I am 
known by your name. I am Grace Roseberry; and you are Mercy 
Merrick. Disprove it if you can !” 

Summing up the unassailable security of her false position in those 
closing words, Mercy pointed significantly to the billiard-room door. 

“You were hiding there, by your own confession,” she said. “ You 
know your way out by that door. Will you leave the room ?” 

“T won’t stir a step!” 

Mercy walked to a side-table, and struck the bell placed on it. 

At the same moment, the billiard-room door opened. Julian Gray 
appeared—returning from his unsuccessful search in the grounds. 

He had barely crossed the threshold before the library-door was 
thrown open next by the servant posted in the room. The man drew 
back respectfully, and gave admission to Lady Janet Roy. She was 
followed by Horace Holmeroft with his mother’s wedding-present to 
Mercy in his hand. 











‘ Sifine at the Lair,’ and Robert Drowning. 


— 


Ir we do not agree with one of Mr. Browning’s critics that his readers 
must pass through five stages of misunderstanding before even attain- 
ing a distinct consciousness that he is not to be understood at all, 
we admit that they have at least a three-fold difficulty to contend 
with : the difficulty attendant on all abstract operations of thought, 
the difficulty of performing them through the medium of another 
person, and the special difficulty infused into them by the complexity 
of the author’s mind. Mr. Browning is a living expression of all 
the problems of life; an embodiment of its conflicting elements and 
tendencies; and though they are in some measure harmonised in the 
unity of his strong self-consciousness, they too often give to his 
special utterances an uncertain and contradictory character. We feel 
this in all his philosophical poems, and most of all in the one now 
before us; for it combines the intellectual subtleties to which the 
subject so fully lends itself, with an indistinctness of moral purpose 
all the more perplexing because the whole work presents itself as a 
confession of faith, and because we are clearly intended to believe that 
that faith is Mr. Browning’s own. 

‘ Fifine at the Fair’ is a serio-fantastic discussion on the nature of 
sexual love and its relation to all other modes of esthetic life, and 
turns mainly on the question whether such love best fulfils itself in 
constancy or in change, in devotion to one object, or in the appre- 
ciation of many. Mr. Browning says everything that can be said on 
either side, and neutralizes each argument in its turn; he mingles 
sophistry with truth, self-satire with satire, and leads us finally to 
conclude that he neither judges nor sees any ground for judgment ; 
that he holds the mirror to life with the indifference of life itself, and 
that we must seek him, not in the preference for any one aspect of 
existence, but in his equal sympathy with all. 

The form he has chosen is that of a monologue, which opens with 
a vivid comment on the sights of a village fair, and passes into a half 
dreamy development of the thoughts suggested by them. It is 
spoken by a supposed Don Juan to an imaginary Elvire, whose 
probable remarks he answers or anticipates, thus giving all the 
animation of dialogue to the undisturbed flow of his own ideas. Elvire 
is discernible throughout the poem, but under a form so vague that 
she seems scarcely more than a phantom conscience, or a haunting 
idea of stability and truth. She forms the strongest contrast to the 
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third personage in the drama, the gipsy rope-dancer, Fifine, whose 
vivid humanity identifies itself with all that is fleeting and equivocal 
in life. Fifine is the poetry of the flesh ; Elvire the purer life of the 
soul. This double tendency of existence, the amphibious nature of 
human desires and strivings, is symbolised in a prologue, in which the 
author represents himself as floating out into the sea one sunny 
morning, dreaming of a disembodied existence, but still pleasantly 
conscious of life in the flesh. A strange butterfly creature, as dear 
as new, hovers in the air above him, and as he watches the swn- 
suffused wings, they appear to him as a type of the complete ethereal 
freedom which the human mind can only imagine and the human 
body only mimic. He asks himself whether this be not a soul early 
escaped from its mortal sheath, to whom his fancied liberty conveys a 
pitying sense of the earthly trammels from which she has herself 
escaped—and concludes with these lines : 


“ Does she look, pity, wonder 
At one who mimics flight, 
Swims—heaven above, sea under, 
Yet always earth in sight ?” 


The scene opens amidst the bustle of Pornic fair :— 
“O trip and skip, Elvire! Link arm in arm with me! 
Like husband and like wife, together let us see 
The tumbling-troop arrayed, the strollers on their stage, 
Drawn up and under arms, and ready to engage.” 


But Elvire is soon to be forgotten. Fifine has arrived at the fair. 
A red pennon waves high above her booth, flinging out its scarlet 
length towards the ocean ; towards 


“The home far and away, the distance where lives joy.” 


A sudden restlessness possesses Don Juan’s mind; he is seized 
with a wild desire for lawless liberty and the mysterious pleasures 
of a wandering life. He speculates curiously on the nature of 
that life in which men seem the richer for all they lose, the lighter 
in heart for destitution and disgrace, and concludes with the em- 
phatic question : 

“ What compensating joy, unknown and infinite, 
Turns lawlessness to law, makes destitution—wealth, 
Vice—virtue, and disease of soul and body—health ?” 


Elvire is distressed at this sudden perversion of her husband's 
mind; she warns and protests by look and gesture, and finally by a 
burst of words, but her warnings are in vain. Don Juan has seen 
Fifine vaulting through the air, with every vein and muscle of her 


fairy form bare to the public gaze. He has seen the *eauties of 
her face : 
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“The Greek-nymph nose, and—oh, my Hebrew pair 
Of eye and eye—o’erarched by velvet of the mole— 
That swim as in a sea, that dip and rise and roll, 
Spilling the light around! While either ear is cut 
Thin as a dusk-leaved rose carved from a cocoa-nut.” 


He owns himself conquered. He knows that in her girlish beauty 


and her boyish impudence she is but a sealess apr mischievous 
perhaps, and mean: 


“ Yet free and flower-like too, with loveliness for law, 
And self-sustainment made morality.” 


And he condemns her as little for the evil she may do as if she were 
a poisonous flower by whose fatal sweetness the idle insect is enticed 
and destroyed. He discusses Fifine at length; her merits and 
demerits, her actual degradation and her possible redeeming motives 
—alternately denies and justifies the semi-passion with which she has 
inspired him—declares that he has no undue regard for the beauties 
of the flesh; it is the ¢nward grace which allures him through the 
outward sign. Even Fifine may have her portion of that inward 
grace. There is no grain of sand of the millions heaped upon the 
beach but may once have been the first to flash back the light of 
the rising sun. There is no man or woman of our mass whose life 
may not emit at its own time its own self-vindicating ray. Finding, 
however, no refuge in these vague generalities against the facts of 
her position, he plunges into a novel line of argument. He makes 
a virtue of her vices; and imputes it to her as a merit, that being 
pledged to an ignominious life she does not shrink from its ignominy. 
He passes in review some of the real and ideal types of higher 
womanhood, the ancient Helen and Cleopatra, the medieval saint, 
his own Elvire; each secure in her special claim on the homage or 
esteem of men—in imperial beauty or attested holiness, or the dignity 
of married love—and declares by implication, if not in direct words, 
that, ignuble as is Fifine in comparison with such as these, she pos- 
sesses, in her frank surrender of all social regard, a grace which they 
have not. We can only quote a few lines from the eloquent harangue 


which is partly spoken by Fifine herself, but they contain the aa of 
her defence : 


“ Be it enough, there’s truth i’ the pleading, which comports 
With no word spoken out in cottages or courts: 
Since all I plead is ‘ Pay for just the sight you see, 
And give no credit to another charm in me.’” 


It is impossible to read these opening pages without being carried 
away by the distinctive emotion with which every line of them is 
saturated, and which combines with an originality of idea scarcely 
attained in any subsequent part of the poem. There is something 
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half-ingenuous in the sleight of thought with which the hero tries to 
adjust his new emotions to his acknowledged position ; defines, vindi- 
cates or denies the temporary fascination in which the fever of the 
flesh is perhaps really tempered by a curious and pitying interest. 
His self-entanglement is so manifest, that it can entangle no one; 
but the final defence of Fifine has a mischievous cogency which strikes 
at the very root of life. We all know that the best human happiness 
is bound up in those permanent affections from which the sense of 
responsibility can never be divorced, but we know also how a restless 
pleasure-loving, danger-seeking nature recoils from such a sense; we 
know, too, that there may arise in every mind a temporary rebellion 
against the banking system of society, in which the most slender 
income of enjoyment implies the tying up of the capital of a life; a 
temporary reaction towards the hand-to-mouth simplicity of an inter- 
course in which if little is given, little also is required, in which there 
is no devotion, but also no jealousy ; no possibility of sympathy, but no 
tedious striving after it; no promise made in the dark, and no noon- 
day revelation of the difficulties of fulfilment. When Elvire weeps 
and upbraids, compares what has been with what is, contrasts her 
unfailing love with her husband’s failing appreciation} of it, there is 
a charm in the voice of Fifine saying: “ Take from me the pleasure 
of the moment, and give me what it is worth to you.” In Mr. 
Browning’s opinion, there is virtue in the very profligacy of such an 
attitude, because there is perfect frankness in it, and frankness, in 
Mr. Browning’s eyes, covers almost every sin. Whenever he is 
disposed for a crusade against social virtues he takes his stand on the 
hypocrisy which they engender. He considers that every relation 
which presupposes the highest level of feeling, leads to the conceal- 
ment of whatever falls below it ; and he thinks an understanding which 
is distinctly based on the selfishness of the persons concerned in it 
may easily be more moral in its results, if not in its nature. This 
represents one mood of his mind. But from another, he evolves a very 
animated, if not a very logical defence of the opposite view of the 
question. The defence proceeds from Elvire, who feels bruised all 
over as would any other wife, and answers as most other wives would 
do; she does not directly meet her husband’s arguments, but she 
overflows in a passionate, pathetic, and at the same time satirical 
protest against a state of mind in which she sees nothing but indiffer- 
ence to what is lawfully his own, and a morbid craving for everything 
that has the charm of novelty and the excitement of theft. She 
concludes with the lines, 


“Give you the sun to keep, forthwith must fancy range : 
A goodly lamp, no doubt,—yet might you catch her hair, 
And capture, as she frisks, the fen-fire dancing there! 
What do I say? at least a meteor’s half in heaven ; 
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Provided filth but shine, my husband hankers even 
After putridity that’s phosphorescent, cribs 
The rustic’s tallow-rush, makes spoil of urchin’s squibs; 
In short prefers to me—chaste, temperate, serene— 
What sputters green and blue, the fizgig called Fifine !” 
Don Juan answers these accusations by reminding his wife of 
a certain picture of Raphael’s which decorates their home ; of his long 
desire for it, and the suspense he endured before the purchase was 
secured to him. How he spent the first week of possession in palpi- 
tating delight, a fortnight in Paradise, a month in challenging the 
congratulations of his friends. This year he saunters past without 
looking at it, and even occasionally turns his back upon his Raphael 
to busy himself in some new picture-book of Doré’s. But let his pos- 
session of it be once more threatened, let a cry of fire break out, and 
he will scatter Doré to the winds, though its portfolios were million- 
paged, and rescue his precious piece or perish with}it.* A happy 
illustration, containing the best comfort which the imperfectness of 
human relations concedes to the race of Elvires. LElvire is pacified, 
and her husband’s tenderness is once more at its height. He has 
already told her that this and that being good, her beauty is to him 
the best of all, and, in order to prove this, he completes her portrait 
already sketched in his imaginary procession of women. This whole 
description, beginning with the line 
“ How ravishingly pure you stand in pale constraint,” 


is an effusion of such tender and majestic poetry that we can scarcely 
imagine it surpassed. But reaction with our poet is inevitable and 
sudden. Elvire’s husband addresses her a little longer in the same 
strain, declaring that her face fits into just the cleft of the heart of 
him, makes right and whole once more all that was half itself without 
her—then suddenly asks himself where in the world are all the 
beauties of that face ? Her mirror does not reflect them; where are 
they else but in the sense and soul of him, the judge of art? On this 
novel position he erects his theory of love, or rather his theory of the 
creative action of the soul, which he recognises equally in love, in art, 
and in religion; love being the fundamental impulse from which its 
other modes are evolved. Love is to him both yearning and posses- 
sion, both desire and fulfilment. It is a creative intuition, which 
restores the imperfect to perfection, the incomplete to completeness, 
life's broken utterances to their divine significance. Such creative 
intuition is art. Art is the evidence of all possible existence, but as 
distinct from things themselves as flame from fuel. Every perception 
of beauty is thus due to such an intimate co-operation of the mind 
with its objects, that it is difficult to retrace such effects to their 
external cause, though the emotion remain ours for ever. The idea is 
thus strikingly expressed : 
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- “Once the verse-book laid on shelf, 
The picture turned to wall, the music fled from ear, 
Each beauty, born of each, grows clearer and more clear, 
Mine henceforth, ever mime! Aig 

42, 
But if I would retrace 

Effect, in ik to cause—corroborate, erase 
What’s right or wrong 7’ the lines, test fancy in my brain 
By fact which gave it birth? I re-peruse in vain 
The verse, I fail to find that vision of delight 
I’ the Razzi’s lost profile, eye-edge so exquisite. 
And, music: what? that burst of pillared cloud by day, 
And pillared fire by night, was product, must we say, 
Of modulating just, by enharmonic change, 
The augmented sixth resolved,—from out the straighter range 
Of D sharp minor,—leap of disimprisoned thrall,— 
Into thy light and life, D major natural ? 


The same idea is presented, though under a different aspect, in the 
history of a statue which Don Juan has completed from so slight an 
indication of the sculptor’s design, that the dawning life was still 
death for the world. He has bought the block of marble, mere 
magnitude man-shaped, as snow might be, and so brooded over it in 
the divining sympathy of art with art, that he has brought to gradual 
birth the intended form of a goddess. Eidothoe, whom no eye shall 
ever see, but who lives in the soul’s domain, emerges ravishingly from 
the Master’s fancy evoked by a kindred soul, and he achieves the work 
in silence and by night, daring to justify the lines plain to his 
soul. 

The yearning for completeness through something other than one- 
self, which is the essence of love and the vital principle of art, is also 
the foundation of religious beliefs. Religion is but a transformation 
of the primitive instincts of human love. 


- » » “Each soul lives, longs, and works 

For itself, by itself, because a lode star lurks, 

Another than itself,—in whatsoe’er the niche 

Of mistiest heaven it hide, whoe’er the Glumdalclich 

May grasp the Gulliver; or it, or he, or she— 

The osutos e broteios eper Kekramane,— 

(For fun’s sake, where the phrase has fastened, leave it fixed! 
So soft it says—God, man, or both together mixed !) 

This guessed at through the flesh, by parts which prove the whole. 
This constitutes the soul discernible by soul 

Elvire by me!” 





This treatment of the religious emotions places us in a dilemma, 
because it impresses on them a purely subjective character ; whereas 
we have every reason to believe they correspond to a transcendent 
reality in Mr. Browning’s mind. The belief in such a reality 
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permeates more or less every part of the poem ; it is distinctly stated 
in page 156: 


“The individual soul works through the shows of sense 
(Which ever proving false, still promise to be true), 
Up to an outer soul as individual too.” 


Elvire does not concern herself with the logical consistency of 
these arguments, but she loses patience at so much discoursing on 
sympathies of the soul, which in her opinion tend to nothing but the 
gratification of every desire of the flesh, and she descants on her 
husband’s self-deception or hypocrisy in many animated words. We 
cannot help regarding her remonstrance as in some measure a 
spontaneous confession, on Mr. Browning’s part, of the equivocal 
nature of his doctrines, for their language has been hitherto far 
more mystical than material, their sensualism rather suggested than 
expressed. Elvire is, however, fully justified by the sequel. It is 
part of her complaint against her husband that whilst he parades a 
universal love of mankind, his practical interest lies only in women, 
and he defends himself by defining at some length, and with singular 
force of illustration, the distinctive characteristics of the two sexes. 
Women gravitate towards men in frank acceptance and frank 
surrender of their mutual being ; jealousy and self-seeking mutilate 
every relation of man with man: woman is the rillet which rushes 
headlong from the pleasant places of its birth, to pour life and 
substance into the sea; man is but the jelly-fish which inflates 
itself at its expense. Woman’s fullest life is love. The strong, true 
product of a man is only evolved in hate. He must be stung into 
fertility as was the vine of old, when the browsing goat nibbled away 
its promise of flower and tendril, and gained the indignant wine from 
their arrested growth. 

Don Juan does not intend to prove that all women are intrinsically 
good. There are Fifines as well as Elvires. But he vindicates the 
Fifines of society as teaching a lesson of self-defence which no true 
woman or permanent love can afford. Life is one long trial of self- 
conscious strength. Such strength is not discovered in the steady 
voyage, but in the fitful trip, not in guiding the steady bark whose 
perfect structure co-operates with wind and tide, but in straining mind 
and energy to navigate some rotten craft in safety. LElvire is the 
good ship. Fifine the rakish craft. Elvire is honesty’s self. 
Fifine is wily as a squirrel. Elvire is too safe a companion to teach 
the true lesson of life; why should she grudge Fifine the credit of that 
experience of deceit and danger, which restores her husband to her 
a stronger and wiser man? ‘The less noble relations of life are thus 
a mental gymnastic, in which by practice with the false, one gains the 
true. They are the constant struggle to breathe the purer element, 


whilst surrounded by one more gross (an ingenious. inversion of 
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the idea which such situations usually suggest). They are paralleled 
in the condition of a swimmer, who learns, by constant practice, to 
rise or sink so completely at his pleasure that he acquires with every 
skilfully drawn breath a greater delight in air, but also a greater 
confidence in water. In this confidence lies his safety; any direct 
attempt to free his head and shoulders from the waves, submerges 
them the more completely ; but a mere side movement of the hands, 
a mere grasping at the water, which he knows cannot be grasped, 
sends his face above it. He is saved by the very attempt to ¢reat 
liquidity as stuff. 

We have here one of the most prominent ideas of our poet’s philo- 
sophy ; the value of error as an indirect presentation of truth; as an 
expression of the onward groping of our minds which constitutes for 
us its only direct evidence, and perhaps its only absolute form. 
Mr. Browning’s peculiar conception of the nature and relations of 
truth and falsehood pursues us throughout the poem under a Protean 
variety of aspect, which makes his meaning very difficult to grasp, 
whilst it impresses us with a sense of the vital significance which it 
possesses for his own mind. It is strange that a person so strongly 
convinced of the existence of a transcendent source of truth, should 
apparently regard it as never to be realised in life except as an atti- 
tude of the mind, or at best as a shifting balance between thought and 
things; but we have already seen this duality of conception under- 
lying his religious beliefs. He is more true to his objective point of 
view in his treatment of the idea of falsehood, which he represents as 
something more actual than truth, or at least anterior to it; as the 
necessary negation through which truth springs into life, as the re- 
fracting medium by which it is rendered visible. This attitude of 
mind relates itself in some indefinable manner to the keen sense of 
anomaly which gives so great a pungency to Mr. Browning’s appreci- 
ation of life, and which inspires the last words of his defence of Fifine. 
We are told that she and all her tribe have a crowning charm—the 
charm of falseness avowed. We too are actors, but they only warn 
you that they are that and nothing else; they only frankly simulate ; 
and Don Juan loves the dramatic pleasure of a lie which does not 
deceive, the delusion of the senses which leaves the judgment free to 
perceive it. We take it for granted that this impression of Bohemian 
life and character includes the more intimate experiences already 
indicated; though the instances given in this particular passage 
only present the Gipsy in his quality of strolling player, in which 
he aims at neither more nor less deception than dramatic artists of a 
higher kind. 

From the midst of this mental juggling breaks forth almost a ery 
of longing for that rest to the soul which is denied to us in the 
fleeting appearances of life. Husband and wife are wandering home- 
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wards by the sea-shore. Night is fast overtaking them. In the 
creeping twilight, the plains expand into the significance of sea, whilst 
the sea itself fades murmuring out of sight : 


« All false, all fleeting too! and nowhere things abide, 
And everywhere we strain that things should stay,—the one 
Truth, that ourselves are true!” 


So far ‘ Fifine at the Fair’ is an apology for liberty of life; above 
all for discursiveness in love, which, in whatever form it assumes, is 
something gained to the soul; but we now pass from the individual 
to the general, from the changes of human life and feeling to their 
counterpart in the history of the world. The thought of actors and 
acting has recalled Don Juan to the subject whence he started, and 
he comments on the dreaming habit which has prompted so much 
digression, and which he thinks peeuliar to prose-folk as opposed to 
poets. Poets possess the proper outlet for their poetic fancies, and 
can thus maintain the mental soundness that keeps thoughts apart 
From facts, the actual from what only might be. We should have 
thought the dream constituted the poet as much as the written poem, 
or only in a lesser degree; but we will not dispute Mr. Browning’s 
judgment in this matter. Don Juan goes on to relate how this 
wandering mood has possessed him since the beginning of the day ; 
how his morning idleness was burdened with intrusive fancies and 
memories old and new, that came crowding in from all the corners of 
the earth; and how he sought relief in music, the recording lan- 
guage of all complex emotion. He plays Schumann’s ‘ Carnival,’ 
and as he plays, remarks the new clothing of each familiar theme ; and 
life spreads out before him as a banquet of successive ages, at which 
there is one viand dressed in an ever-changing sauce; at which each 
generation rejects the flavouring of the age which came before it, and 
old perfection strikes flat upon the palate till it has received a novel 
pungency. He sees that this is true in art as it is in life, and in 
music more than any other art, 

a a oe ** Since change is there 
The law, and not the lapse: the precious means the rare, 
And not the absolute in all good, save surprise.” 


And contemplation finally passes into sleep, and sleeping he dreams 
himself in Venice. He is overlooking St. Mark’s Square from some 
neighbouring pinnacle. At his feet is a crowd of men and women, 
each so masked as to simulate some face of bird or beast, or some incar- 
nate desire or passion, or some excessive form of human ugliness or 
infirmity. He descends amongst them, and these monstrosities gra- 
dually disappear from sight. Distance had magnified into actual 
deformity, such mere deviations from the perfect human type as are 
forced upon it by the varying struggle of life. The mask of evil was 
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but the surface-hardening of each individual nature, no more to be 
confounded with the softer life within, than is the natural crystal 
casing of the Druidical divining dew-drop with the drop itself. We 
do not understand the meaning of this allegory which separates the 
individual soul from the collective life it contributes to create, and 
amounts to a denial of all actual moral evil, not easily reconciled with 
Mr. Browning’s general. beliefs. But the dream soon passes into 
another phase. Don Juan still thinks he gazes on the buildings of 
St. Mark’s Square, and yet a subtle change is gliding over them: 
they stir, and tremble, and are still again ; transformed into the like- 
ness of something new, yet older and more familiar. It is not Venice, 
but the world ; no carnival, but the life-long masquerade of humanity. 
Here, too, nothing abides. Temples towering aloft in all the apparent 
fixity of fate, struggle vainly against the creeping change. Inward 
corruption first obscures their marble glories, then quenches them in 
the darkness of that utter dissolution from which new life will arise. 
Not only temples and their worship, but the halls of science and phi- 
losophy, and all the minor structures that cluster at their base, live 
their day, and are gone. Each parades, in its special manner, its long 
promise and its short fulfilment. 

A fantastic alternation of sentiment and satire runs through this 
part of the poem. In dealing with what he believes to be the higher 
forms of mental life, Mr. Browning represents this constant change in 
all the poetry of transformation ; but in hunting it through the sue- 
cessive dogmatisms of history and minor morals, and even science and 
art, he draws a picture of mere upstart pretensions and absurd defeat. 
He is especially severe on the vicissitudes of science, which he typifies 
in the periodical rise and fall of a last new absolutely certain theory 
of the conversion of tadpoles into frogs. In this universal wreck of 
human strivings, he claims for Poetry the lion’s share of spoils. Each 
other art has trumpeted her own achievements. Here is the poet’s 
work to prove what he can do. 

He has shown that change is stability itself. Persistence under 
another name. ‘This is the lesson Don Juan has learnt from his 
phantasmagoric dream. He has seen life constantly transformed, but 
never destroyed. Each death was a new birth; each new delusion 
a fresh effort of truth. Beyond every deception and change there is 
something that does not deceive or pass away. The long experience 
of mutation forces on us the belief in permanence as its underlying 
condition and lasting result. 

A final transformation is at hand. Some silent impulse compels 
edifice into edifice; the multiform into the definite ; the restless life 
into a blank severity of death and peace. 

What form does the gigantic unity assume? It is that of a 
Druid monument which religion has levelled with the ground, because 
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simple-hearted superstition still honoured it with the profane rites of a 
once conscious worship. A thing of primitive, world-wide, mystico- 
material significance. Ignorance feels the meaning of the gaunt 
colossus, but learning fails to decipher it. 
.  Magnificently massed 

Indeed, those mammoth-stones, piled by the Protoplast 

Temple-wise in my dream! beyond compare with fanes, 

Which, solid-looking late, had left no least remains 

I the bald and blank, now sole usurper of the plains 

Of heaven, diversified and beautiful before. 

And yet simplicity appeared to speak no more 

Nor less to me than spoke the compound. At the core, 

One and no other word, as in the crust of late, 

Whispered, which, audible through the transition-state, 

Was no loud utterance in even the ultimate 

Disposure. For as some imperial chord subsists, 

Steadily underlies the accidental mists 

Of music springing thence, that run their mazy race 

Around, and sink, absorbed, back to the triad base — 

So, out of that one word, each variant rose and fell 

And left the same, ‘ All’s change, but permanence as weil.’” 


By a natural transition, Don Juan returns to his own experiences, 
carrying with him the newly acquired conviction, that, as perma- 
nence is the highest law of life, self-controlling constancy must be its 
kighest freedom, and therefore its best happiness. And he bemoans 
his mistakes and follies in the tone of one who at least desires to be 
convinced of them. He need not have thus surrendered, unless he 
chose to do so. He might have argued that in his case, as in that of 
humanity at large, true permanence lay in the continued possibility of 
feeling, and not in the persistence of any one of its modes. But the 
closing pages of ‘ Fifine’ give stronger reasons for constancy than the 
fact that in nature nothing dies; and we quote one passage from Don 
Juan’s final confession, as expressing the strongest argument in its 
favour which pure philosophy can afford : 

‘ “His problem posed aright 
Was— From the given point ev olve the infinite!’ 


Not—‘ Spend thyself in space, endeavouring to joint 
Together, and so make infinite, point and point,’ oe 


He recognises inconstancy as a waste of life. But the end is not 
yet come. Elvire and her husband have reached the door of home. 
Her paleness strikes him with a sudden terror. He entreats her not 
to vanish from the repenting sinner, to give him the hand that shall 
satisfy him she is still present in the flesh. We may suppose that the 
hand is regained, and the husband reassured. He proposes to draw a 
picture of their future life and the conjugal happiness to which he 
has once more surrendered himself, and satirises it so unmercifully by 
the description that the ensuing catastrophe becomes a matter of 
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course. He habitually walks with one hand open behind him. It 
suddenly appears that somebody has profited by the opportunity and 
slipped a letter under the glove. Some mistake has arisen out of the 
very large gift with which he owns to having relieved the pleading 
emptiness of Fifine’s tambourine. 
“ Oh, threaten no farewell! five minutes shall suffice 

To clear the matter up. I go, and in a trice 

Return; five minutes past, expect me! If in vain— 

Why, slip from flesh and blood, and play the ghost again.” 


We may conclude that the worst has happened, for we find our 
hero, in the Epilogue entitled ‘ The Householder,’ expiating his vagaries 
in lonely respectability, when the wife, whose love was stronger than 
death, suddenly reappears and carries off the subdued if not con- 
verted sinner to his final conjugal rest. They wind up by composing 
their joint epitaph, of which the last line, suggested by Elvire’s ghost, 
is perhaps a true summary of Mr. Browning’s belief: Love is all and 
Death is naught. 

If this singular tissue of truth and sophistry has any practical 
tendency, it is that of a satire upon marriage, or at least on domestic 
life ; and so far it were better that it had not been written. The self- 
ridicule of the hero's final escapade adds considerably to the dramatic 
effect of the poem, and is perhaps a necessary result of the serio-comic 
spirit in which it was conceived, but it leaves an impression none the 
less unpleasant for the slight relation it probably bears to any definite 
purpose of the author's mind. The race of Elvires perhaps need a 
lesson: they are sometimes short-sighted and intolerant, and disposed 
to exact a maximum of fidelity in return for a minimum of charms; 
but they have some virtues and many sorrows, and we wish Mr. 
Browning had given to the attractions of his typical wife, just the 
added degree of pungency or of sweetness that would have ensured 
her husband’s devotion at least for four-and-twenty hours longer. In 
his more direct advocacy of free love, he almost disarms criticism ; 
for he treats the subject with a large simplicity which places it 
outside morality, if not beyond it; while the frankly pagan worship 
which he dedicates to material beauty is leavened by all the mystic 
idealism of a semi-Christian belief. The half-religious language of 
Don Juan’s amorous effusions has; at least, a relative truth to Mr. 
Browning’s mind. If it were otherwise, ‘Fifine at the Fair’ would 
be more easy to understand, and also less worth the understanding. 

We must not, however, consider it as the mere discussion of one 
question of social morality, or even one aspect of the emotional life. 
It is, from the author's point of view, an epitome of human existence. 
The wide range of feeling and reflection that is evoked by the slight 
incidents of the poem redeems its doubtful tendency and often cynical 
tone, and converts what would otherwise be a mere satire upon life 
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into a semi-serious but poetic study of it. Mr. Browning’s theories 
contain nothing that is intrinsically new. They relate to subjects 
upon which too much has been said and too little can be discovered ; 
but they possess a novelty which is peculiarly their own—the novelty 
of a poetic conception of philosophic truth. He is not a systematic 
philosophic reasoner; but his powerful intuitions anticipate the 
results of the most abstract, and also the most opposite processes of 
thought. His genius is purely metaphysical ; but in his unflinching 
generalisation of the elemental facts of existence, and in his clear 
perception of all that is subjective in our moral and esthetic life, he 
joins issue with the most positive thinkers of our day. His philosophy 
is too hybrid to be accepted by any purely reasoning mind. No such 
mind could have produced it. But the contradictions of philosophy 
must resolve themselves in the highest poetic synthesis of life, and the 
poetic truthfulness of Mr. Browning’s genius, its accordance with 
the nature he strives to reproduce, is attested by its ardent vitality 
and continuous productive power. Herein lies the excuse, not only 
for his subjective intricacies and conflicting currents of thought, but 
for the poetic form in which he chooses to cast them. To use the 
language of a modern French philosopher, he thinks in images and 
not in formule, and the language of imagery is his by right, however 
he may use or abuse it, however it may limp or break down under 
the weight of meaning it is compelled to carry. That his poetry is 
occasionally tortured into something less than prose, is a fact which 
his warmest friends cannot deny ; but those who assert that his poetry 
is always prose cannot have read the smallest half of what he has 
written. In his argumentative passages, his verse often grates upon 
the ear; in his most tender moods it does not always caress it; but 
it adapts itself with vigorous elasticity to every modulation of feeling, 
and no poet has echoed more truly the entire range of human emotions 
from the fine faint fugitive first of all to their loudest utterances in 
the harmonies or the discords of life. 

Some of Mr. Browning’s readers have seen in him more than a 
poet and a thinker. They have invested him with the character of 
moralist. We do not think such a term could be justly applied to 
him at any period of his literary career. He is a moral writer in so 
far that he strives to promote a true knowledge of life. He teaches 
morality as life itself teaches it, by allowing the right to plead its 
own cause; but he does not always distinctly advocate the right. 
He is an ardent champion of truth; but truth means for him the 
- uncompromising self-assertion of vice as well as of virtue. He is 
warm in his denunciation of injustice; but his justice as often 
identifies him with the pleader as with the judge. ‘Fifine at the 
Fair’ will certainly remain one of his most interesting works; it is 
perhaps that in which the greatest wealth of imagery is combined 
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with the greatest depth of thought; but it is surely also his least 
moral; not by reason of the tendencies we have already discussed ; 
not because it sacrifices Elvire to Fifine, or asserts the natural law 
by which we oscillate between both ; but because all its argument is 
carried on from an egoistic point of view, such as Mr. Browning does 
not habitually assume. His hero investigates all things with exclusive 
reference to his individual good; his theory of love is one of absolute 
sympathy; but his theory of life takes no account of any pains 
or pleasures but his own. Self is the central idea of Mr. Browning’s 
philosophy, as the love which tends to the completion of self is in the 
present work the central idea of his esthetics. But no one has a 
deeper reverence for the love which annihilates self; few perhaps are 
so capable of feeling it, and if he had chanced to write in another 
mood he might have advocated such self-annihilation as the crowning 
glory of the individual life. His instincts are absolutely religious. 
His imagination treasures the idea of each separate human spirit in 
all its transcendent mysteriousness. He hates the scientific mode of 
thought which merges the individual in the group, and reduces the 
action of the mind to the operation of general laws. Even whilst 
he asserts the development of the most complex emotions from the 
simplest instincts of life, he refuses to admit the usual premisses or 
the usual conclusions of such a belief. He accepts all the conditions 
of an abstract morality; it is only through the wilfulness of creative 
genius that he can identify himself with a nature which recognises no 
morality but expediency in the selfish sense of the word. His Don 
Juan .approaches to a certain phase of the German spirit in his 
estimation of the uses of life. There is something Goetheésque in 
his idea of the just subservience of its successive experiences to the 
development of every truly self-conscious mind; but his egotism is 
even less ingenuous than that of Goethe, because he is the outcome 
of a later civilization, and is stimulated to a still keener consciousness 
of self by the greater power and more frequent opportunity of 
anomalous and complex sensation. 

As we have already observed, these considerations lie outside the 
special charm and special merit of Mr. Browning’s works. We only 
desire to prove that though he teaches many things in his own way, 
he teaches none with the direct aim and in the direct manner of a 
moralist. The attempt to prove him what he is not, can only 
confuse the perception of what he is; and to modify even in the 
sense of improvement an originality so marked as his, would be to 
destroy its psychological value and even its educative force. Mr. - 
Browning does not think for us; he only stirs us into thinking for 
ourselyes. In every mood of the heart or mind, we may turn to him 
for sympathy, but he will not help us to organise what we think or 
what we feel. Let us not expect this, and he will not disappoint us. 




















Roots. 


Soon after the publication of the first chapter of ‘ Roots’ the editor 
received the following letter : 


“«ROOTS, 


“Dear Srr,—Lo! the audacity of a poor remote little country 
mouse, who will officiously nibble the meshes which seem to have 
entrapped one great literary lion! 

“The publication of ‘Roots’ in your November number, has this 
month in its season propagated a species of bulb, which can only be 
a ‘root of bitterness.’ 

“My dear sir, you know not what you do in admitting such to 
your pages; but since sanitary laws ought to be the more rigidly 
enforced upon and by those who are not alive to the risk of 
neglecting them, in the name of all that is sacred, confine the pages 
of Trempre Bar to secular things, and let Religion and Irreligion 
fight their duel on another field. The safety-valve may swing upon 
a loose hinge, but all editorial weight should press upon the trap, 
which emits nothing but noxious vapour. Forget which is which; 
and as our mental and intellectual purveyor, you are answerable for 
furnishing diseased meat to our craving millions. 

“True—the skipper of the ‘brave little cutter leaping furiously 
at the waves,’ may be a lovable private character—but if, in his 
contempt for arrizre pensée, he will pitch overboard his quadrant 
(prayer), his compass (the Bible), his anchor (faith), his telescope 
(hope), his log-book (conscience), his ensigns (profession), and all the 
conventional paraphernalia which tend to make him a ‘machine- 
made’ sailor, he is responsible for the lives, not only of all those 
who sail with him, but of all lookers-on who, trusting their lives to 
the security of their impulses, are content to toss themselves in 
exciting uncertainty on the billows of fancy. 

“Tt was Wisdom who said, ‘It must needs be that offences come, 
but woe to him through whom they come.’ 

“Would you ventilate these views, even though yeu may disown 
them ?—and pardon, dear sir, the suggestions of 

An opscurE WELL-WISHER.” 


This letter commands a certain amount of respect, for two reasons : 
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in the first place, it expresses an opinion that would be felt equally 
by a large proportion of men of all countries in the world, of every 
religion that exists in it, on a mode of speculation such as is ventilated 
in ‘ Roots.’ In the second place, it is not disfigured by the malignant 
dullness and reasonless assertion that usually accompany a justifica- 
tion of not thinking. 

I must begin by saying, with all due deference to my anonymous 
friend, that the last part of his letter is hardly to the point, being a 
mere repetition (I hope he won't be shocked) of the whole spirit 
of the first chapter of ‘Roots.’ The one thing I tried to paint most 
conspicuously was my young friend’s intense appreciation of the 
utility to mankind of the dogmas he thoroughly disbelieved in, and 
the impossibility at present of men’s discarding them without harm. 
It seems a truism, at first sight, to say that a thing not perfect may do 
enormous good, even through its imperfections, but it is a truism not 
yet acknowledged as a truth in the world of religious thought. Who 
ever knew a missionary who thoroughly appreciated the good that 
was daily being worked by the religion he was trying to supplant ? 

Now, my young friend’s strongest characteristic was this power of 
liberal perception, springing from a firm belief in the omnipotence 
and omniscience of the unknown Creator, which taught him to look 
for a use and a purpose in everything. 

The most enthusiastic priest could scarcely believe more firmly in 
the practical service performed by what the “obscure well-wisher” 
calls, in metaphorical language, quadrants, compasses, anchors, 
telescopes, log-books, &c.; but he would say that their practical 
utility was quite apart from the question of their being perfect 
Divine truth. 

His stand-point was something of this kind: “Ido not believe in 
the infallible Divine truth of either Christianity, Judaism, Moham- 
medanism, Buddhism, Hindooism or Parseeism, or any other theory 
concerning unknowable things that now exists; I should not deem 
myself justified in claiming Divine authority for any creed, however 
beautiful, having no prior knowledge of God to enable me to decide 
what His truth is; but I can see the good all these contradictory 
religious beliefs have done and are doing; I can understand the good 
influence they supply and the voids they fill in men’s minds; so I 
learn naturally to look on these as God’s means to effect the improve- 
ment of humanity. When I call them ‘ virtue-making machines’ I 
am testifying to their worth. And when I see that the very quality 
I consider most wrong in them—ie., their conceited assumption that 
they possess infallible truth, their utter ignoring of the great fact 
that religion is to an enormous extent an accident of birth—is the 
one that gives them their greatest power for good, I come to the 
simple conclusion that it is neither wise nor possible to improve them 
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off the face of the earth. Of course they will die or change, as other 
religions have done before them, as soon as they become unsuitable 
and unnecessary to men’s minds—but not before. I hold that a 
destruction of all these creeds from outside men’s minds would do 
great harm. I say to my bugbear, ‘the conceited certainty of 
ignorance,’ or dogma, ‘I see the good you aredoing. Go on in peace; 
but be not aggressive, for if your zeal takes the shape of persecution 
in any way I will knock you down, and laugh at you, and show the 
world what an unjustifiable sham you are. You will be put on the 
shelf and forgotten some day, but the time isnot yetcome. Youarea 
pleasant wanton, and flatter men so delicately that they cannot bear to 
leave you, though conscience tells them it is time for their minds to 
go to work.’ I will go no further at present than to try, by showing 
the grounds on which scepticism stands, and differs from religious 
assertions, to clear away some of the barrowfulls of mud that are 
daily heaped upon it by ignorance and prejudice.” 

This is a short sketch of his way of regarding all the religions of 
the world, watching the causes, uses, and effects of their different 
dogmas with an impartiality and a comprehensiveness that gave one 
the idea that he was taking a bird’s-eye view of humanity with a. 
telescope from a different planet—a way of judging that made him 
terribly alone among men ; for even the small school that agreed with 
his criticisms on religious subjects could not as a rule keep their 
eyes open to the good that these condemned doctrines worked every 
day ; they could not quite understand how he could demonstrate that 
some dogma was a groundless offspring of human conceit and 
want of faith, and yet believe, as strongly as any who held it, the 
work it did in the path of human improvement. He would say, 
“Here is such and such a dogma—absurd, because it lays down the 
law positively on questions beyond human knowledge; and often 
leading to both blasphemy and cruelty when carried to the full length 
of its meaning ; and yet it fills such a want in the human mind, and 
has such a strong practical power to influence men for good, that in 
spite of its absurdities and crimes it is better that men should believe 
in it as they are at present.” But the members of his little band 
of comrades, unconsciously imitating the narrow-mindedness of the 
fanatical priests they hated so bitterly, would reply in effect, ‘ It is 
untrue, therefore it must be destroyed. You yourself own that it 
leads to great evils, both of thought and action, and truth in any 
case must be acknowledged before utility.’ And he would reply 
(Jesuitically, they used to say), 


“ Think not I’m one of those 
Who calmly claim omniscience, and suppose 
That God Almighty scarcely knows the worth 
Of this or that existing on the earth, 
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And cry, ‘ False creeds I cannot bear to see, 
Because I’m sure that God agrees with me.’ 
I feel but sure of one thing, which is this: 

God’s truth is not quite what I think it is.” * 


I myself thought him, not Jesuitical, but larger-minded than the rest 
of that little band of earnest thinkers that I loved so well (though he 
was by no means the cleverest), and appreciated the liberality which 
could utterly separate the question of the absolute truth of an opinion 
with its utility to that ever-changing, ever-growing phenomenon of 
nature—man. 

The root, perhaps, of his freethinking lay in the fact that he simply 
could not judge of a corner of the world as if it was the whole—could 
not cut off a portion of the world’s history and leave the rest half out 
of sight. The opinion so commonly held by men of all religions, that 
one portion of mankind have actually a patent for God’s truth, while 
all the rest are groping about in a state of carnal darkness, was to him 
an absurdity rendered evident by the fact that men of every religion 
considered themselves the patentees; and he could not look on any 
stage of religious belief as utterly final, because of his firm conviction 
of the improvement of humanity. 

He disagreed, he would laughingly say, with most of his sceptical 
comrades on a mere matter of dates. Both they and he were of opinion 
that a time would come when modes of thought would become far 
more unanimous, by all men pulling off (metaphorically speaking) the 
clothes of superstition and false claims to knowledge, and treading the 
earth with minds naked ; but he differed from them by believing most 
firmly that the time for such a transformation had not come, that it 
would do harm—in fact, that an attempt to steal their mental breeches 
unawares would probably be impracticable, and if practicable, exces- 
sively mischievous. 

Well, the way I laboured to demonstrate the two-sided phase of my 
young friend’s mind on religious questions—the way I prosed to in- 
culcate his belief in the superior power for good on men, as they are, 
of the lowest form of religion over the highest form of scepticism, in 
the plainest English, was simply piteous. The thought of the plati- 
tudes, repetitions, and simplifications on this subject that I had in- 
flicted on the public quite sickened me for some days. But, lo! in 
the letter of an “ obscure well-wisher,” and all the comments, friendly 
and hostile, that I have heard on the subject, the moral and intent 
of the conversation have been entirely omitted. I begin to sympathise 


* This quotation has been introduced once before in ‘ Roots,’ but I 
think that a truth so generally forgotten—not only by the adherents of all 
religions, but also by their free-thinking opponents—will stand a little 
repetition, and should be familiarised to men’s minds by what my young 
friend would call the “ Poll-parrot system.” 
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with the feelings of the unfortunate gentleman who cut his throat 
after trying vainly for an hour and a half to convince a deaf old lady 
that he thought it was a fine day. The fact is, that the general 
heterodoxy of the tone of thought stuck so fast in people’s throats 
that they were unable to swallow any of the conclusions at all. 

With regard to the first part of the letter, my young friend would 


have said, “Its spirit is that breathed in the glorious old nursery 
ballad— 


« «Tis the voice of the sluggard! I heard him complain, 
You have waked me too soon, I must slumber again.’ 


It is nothing, in fact, more than the usual defence of not thinking on 
such subjects. 

“There is the usual cry of ‘Do confine your pages to secular sub- 
jects;’ as if the commonest thing on the earth was not part of the 
same great mystery—as if religion should or could be something sus- 
pended in mid-air like a balloon; the usual implication that such 
questions are all comfortably settled, in defiance of the fact that all 
mankind are perpetually changing and differing about them; the 
usual not very flattering admission, that when such things are stirred 
up by the pole of honest investigation, they emit odours which require 
the compression of the religious nose ; in short, the astounding assump- 
tion that this subject, which I venture to think by far the most im- 
portant in life, is the only one on earth which is not to be honoured 
with the test of earnest impartial examination. 

“The ‘let-it-alone’ theory does not, in my opinion, treat religion 
with very real respect. The conclusions it leads to from its premises, 
that religious theories are not to be impartially and strictly examined, 
are something of this kind: ‘ You are born into a world full ot 
opposing religious theories. You are to lay hold of the one nearest to 
you and swallow it whole. Of course, if you chance to be born in 
England you will be Christian, if in Turkey, Mohammedan, if in the 
Marquesas, Cannibal, and so on. You are not to examine into your 
creed with human reason or common sense, if Providence has given 
you any—that is sinful. You must shut your eyes to the fact that 
there are millions entirely disagreeing with your belief, and yet as 
positive that they are right as you are. You may pass judgment on 
their convictions as much as you like. You may call them names— 
you may pity them, if you feel inclined. Yes, you should pity them 
certainly, because of their bad luck in not being born in the only 
country where the true faith exists. It was not the fault of that mis- 
sionary that you eat the other day: it was only his bad luck in being 
born in the wrong part of the world, that prevented him from seeing 
the blessings of an enlightened Cannibalism.’ 

“Fancy some scientific man taking the non-investigation line about 
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his theories. ‘So you want to know the grounds of my assertions, 
do you? Iam right, and that is enough. Lots of people utterly 
disagree with me, do they? So much the worse for them, that’s all 
I can say. Don’t go bringing your ‘diseased meat’ of investigation 
here, sir. I am right, and—and—you! you are a conceited fool!’ 

“*But, the obscure well-wisher and many of his way of thinking 
will perhaps say, ‘the cases are not parallel; because we declare 
that religion is not a thing on which to exercise our human judgment.’ 
To which I reply, that in making such a declaration they were 
using their human judgment in a most unmistakable manner. 

“The fact is, that you cannot entirely shift the responsibility of what 
you believe or disbelieve on to the shoulders of any church or creed. 
Whatever religious opinions you may hold, if you trace back the reasons 
why you believe them honestly to the end, you must find your human 
judgment and opinion at the bottom of them. 

“The pious Romanist or Mohammedan who says, ‘I know such and 
such a doctrine is true, because it is in such and such a book; and I 
know the book is true because my religion says so; and I know (or 
am sure, or believe,) that my religion ts the only true one, exercises 
his human judgment to a wider extent than the sceptic who says, ‘I 
do not think that my powers of judgment give me a right to lay 
down the law positively on matters upon which I see all the world 
disagreeing.’ 

“Tt is an acknowledgment of this truth that turns men, generally 
bitterly against their inclinations, into sceptics; so when religious 
folks revile them with ‘conceit’ and a too great reliance on the 
powers of human judgment, they naturally return the accusation 
with interest—and so the pot and kettle call each other black. 

* An acknowledgment of this fact, that the root (however far back 
it may lie) of what a man believes or disbelieves is grounded on 
personal judgment and opinion, would go far to produce the toleration 
that I and many others desire to see; but I do not suppose that 
religions will open their eyes to it if they can help it, for it would 
place the opinions they worship on a lower, though a truer pedestal.” 

Now these are the sort of comments that my young friend would 
probably have made on the letter of the “obscure well-wisher.” I 
myself am unable to see all the method of thought that he supposes 
is implied in it. It seems to me that all the ‘‘ obscure well-wisher” 
meant by his rather abusive language was, that such kind of writing 
is noxious (whether true or false), because it may do harm to some 
minds by weakening the strength of the religion that has hitherto 
had power to keep them virtuous—a question that my young friend 
(as I have shown) regarded as nearly an open one, in his cool moments. 
What was the final conclusion that he came to, on the probable 
balance of the good versus the evil likely to be produced by the 
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non-concealment of free thought, will be related in the next and last 
chapter of ‘ Roots.’ 

Yet I do not think that I have erred in putting these not strictly 
pertinent comments into his mouth, for he knew, poor fellow! from 
bitter experience, the kind of religious thought which called free 
honest thought by such names as “diseased meat” and “ noxious 
vapours,” and would at once suspect it, whether it lay behind these 
expressions or not, and, in his indignant vindication of his own style 
of thinking, would forget his usual impartiality for the moment. 
He did not possess a perfect temper, poor boy! Under his peculiar 
mental circumstances it would have been strange if he did. 

Let us get out of this bitter atmosphere for a while, and refresh 
ourselves with a sniff of the sea-breeze. 

Our little bay is looking brighter, greener, wilder than ever. The 
white flashes on the open water in the distance promise a quick 
passage to Auckland for the little cutter that lies twenty yards 
from the shore, getting ready for sea. Dan Stringer, a fine young 
half-caste without a surname, called Jack, and my young friend, are 
loading her, by means of a dingey and a punt, with firewood; while 
the sailors, with equal speed and energy, stow the cargo as fast as it 
comes on board. On a rock close to them sits Dan’s half-caste 
daughter Mary, about to return to the custody of friends in town, 
for whom, in spite of my selfish delight at getting rid of her, I 
cannot help feeling a sincere pity. For she had already begun to sow 
discord in our little paradise. Jack already has fallen desperately in 
love with her, and wears a Cain-like expression of face whenever she 
speaks to any one but himself; while she, though too thorough a flirt 
to discard his attentions entirely, cares for him a little less than her 
father’s kangaroo dog. One glance, as she sits there, at the tall 
womanly figure, and the dark, dare-devil, irregular beauty of her 
face, directing (as I fancy) occasional flashes of fascinating softness 
towards my young friend, would convince the most superficial 
observer that she ought not to be allowed to go anywhere without 
being decorated with a warning red flag. 

Doctor Watts once made a proverb about idleness, with which all 
my readers are doubtless familiar. It was exemplified in this case by 
my young friend taking it into his head that it was his business—the 
young prig—to devote himself to this young lady’s education. Now, 
the process of a young gentleman of twenty-one educating a young 
lady of eighteen is in my opinion not unlike that of warming a heap of 
loose gunpowder with a lighted match. 

Educationally speaking, the experiment was a decided success. 
She, ordinarily utterly wild and intractable, proved a most willing and 
obedient pupil. She would pore over the same book with him for hour 
after hour, without showing a sign of weariness; she would go long 
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walks with him and listen to and remember and believe every word 
that he spoke; in short, he taught her more in a week than she had 
learnt in four years of school; but still I had very strong misgivings, 
which every mother of a family will understand, as to whether the end, 
taken as a whole, would quite justify all these proceedings. 

It strikes me as something ghastly that I should be able already to 
write so lightly of all this. Well! well! Time and a busy life com- 
bined will soon blunt the most painful remembrance; but if I could 
only have guessed stop: Iam getting on too fast. Let us enjoy 
our little glimpse of sunshine before the black clouds murder it. 

With my hat dangling from my fingers, I stroll lazily towards the 
rock where “ the firebrand” is sitting. Ordinarily reserved and silent, 
in spite of her wild mischief, she is more so than ever now, and answers 
all my platitudes with mechanical monosyllables, whilst the tearless 
black eyes have a look about them that I have never seen before. 
“Humph!” think I to myself with an indignant sniff; “ here’s a pretty 
mess that reckless young geutleman has been making in his character 
of male schoolmistress! Thank goodness the silly girl is going out of 
the place.” Women, even while making common cause against their 
common enemy, men, contrive to think very cruelly of each other. 

Meanwhile, our conversation having died a natural death, I stroll 
nearer to where the work is going on. There is a general atmosphere 
of energy, perspiration, and, it must be owned, occasional forcible lan- 
guage. The little punt, with timber piled high above her gunwale, is 
shoved off for the last time, Jack the half-caste standing on top of the 
heap, and paddling cautiously towards the cutter. He inclines his 
weight in the least degree to one side, and the overladen little craft 
turns slowly and solemnly over, spilling Jack and all his cargo into six 
feet of water. Whereon, both from his unsanctified lips and those of 
Dan, came a chorus of exclamations so horribly expressive that I was 
forced to stop my ears for very shame. 

“TJ shouldn’t think you found this society altogether improving,” 
cried I indignantly to my young friend, who was standing close to me 
at the moment. 

“Tt’s not pleasant language to listen to, certainly,” repliéd he with 
a cool grin, “but it is only language—neither more nor less than 
their way of expressing ‘ What a bore.’ Dan and Jack are good men 
and true; shall I discard them because they speak a foreign tongue ?” 

“You are incorrigible in the matter of excuses,” cried I, marching 
with scornful dignity out of earshot, while he went back to help to 
collect the floating timber. 

At last the work was finished and the cutter ready for sea. My 
young friend (rather unnecessarily I thought) carried Mary into the 
dingey and seated her on board, at which poor Jack looked as black as 
thunder. The dingey came back, the anchor was weighed, the sails 
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joosed, and amidst a multitude of good-byes, and a parting chorus of 
chaff between Dan and the sailors, the little vessel rounded Farewell 
Point and was lost to view, and as the end of the main-boom dis- 
appeared behind the rocky cliff I found myself unconsciously heaving 
a sigh of relief. With acivil “Good day ” Dan shouldered his axe and 
trudged stoutly homeward, like one who had done his duty as a wood- 
cutter and a father, while poor Jack sauntered off with a listless air 
that told pretty plainly what he was thinking of. My young friend 
laid himself out to dry in the sun, as if colds and rheumatism were as 
yet uninvented. 

“T’m glad she’s gone,” said I significantly, nodding seawards. 

“Poor little black cat, why?” inquired he, with dutiful uncon- 
sciousness. 

“Can’t you, or won't you see, that you were making poor Jack 
more crazy with jealousy every day ?” asked I sharply. 

“ The sooner poor Jack gets accustomed to that the better,” answered 
he, rather pityingly, “for if I don’t make him jealous you may be sure 
half a dozen other people will. Why, I believe that girl did flirt 
with her godfather when she was in long clothes, and will flirt with 
the clergyman who administers to her the last consolations of 
religion.” 

“ Well,” said I forcibly, “If she comes down here again she will 
bring mischief with her.” 

“That's as certain as the sunrise,” replied he with a lazy laugh. 
And here I stopped short. If I could only have foreseen, but it 
is too late to think of that now. The fact was that, honour- 
able and trustworthy as I knew my young friend to be, I could 
not hide from myself that to tell him that I knew the girl loved 
him already would be to break one of the most decided and sacred 
laws of that very contradictory and elastic catalogue—the feminine 
code of honour. “She won't marry Jack,” added he, after a pause, 
during which he had been reflecting, taking shots at a bit of wood 
floating in the water; “and if she did she would make his life 
miserable by her vanity and wilfulness. What a strange mixture of 
comedy and tragedy some women are! They will break their hearts 
and their necks too to get the rubbishing apple that hangs out of 
their reach, and kick aside contemptuously the far finer one that lies 
at their feet.” 

“ Don’t be priggish,” interrupted I. “Iam no admirer of the shallow 
claptrap of young cynics. Their half-true platitudes are made neither 
wise nor witty by being feebly malicious.” 

“T really think,” continued he, smiling and taking no notice of my 
caustic admonitions, “that the Persian legend of the creation of 
woman must be the right one after all. Would you like to hear it?” 


“T can see by your face,” said I resignedly, “that it is something 
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impudent and silly, but as time and experience only can teach you 
greater wisdom and humility you may as well go on.” He took 
no more notice of me than if he had been deaf. The fact was, that I 
was a great deal too fond of the boy to snub him properly, and like 
most spoilt children, he was quite aware of the fact. 

“To begin with,” said he, “I have several reasons for believing that 
the story of the Garden of Eden was taken, during the Babylonish 
captivity, with many other things, from the Magians, and adopted by 
the Jews. By the way, what an interesting study it would be to trace 
the influence of their grand old monotheism* (for it was originally a 
real Monctheism, until that stumbling-block, ‘the origin of evil,’ 
tripped them up, like all the rest of the world,) on Judaism, and 
through that on Christianity and Mohammedanism !” 

“Oh, that theology!” cried I, despairingly; “whatever we talk 
about seems to lead back to that eternal subject.” 

“So it should,” replied he rebelliously. “As all theology takes its 
root in man’s impressions and theories on all that he sees around him, 
it is more or less indissolubly connected with everything, and ”»—— 

Here I stopped my ears, and he, consequently, his tongue. 

“Let us to the legend, then,” said he. “ Whether it is one held 
to be absolutely authentic by the modern Parsees, who are the sole 
remnant of the once widespread faith, I know not, but it differs 
from the Jewish one in one very important particular, as you shall 
hear. 

“Ormuzd (the Good Deity) had placed Adam in the Garden of 
Eden, giving him full power and authority over everything in it, 
except the tree of knowledge and the tree of life. But after a while 
he thought that it was not good for man to be alone, and he deter- 
mined to create woman. So he threw Adam into a deep trance under 
a tree in the garden, and took a rib from his side, wherewith to make 
woman. And Ormuzd stood there, turning the rib over in his hands, 
like one not quite sure of the wisdom of what he was doing ; and the 
more he thought about it the more he determined to take time to 
consider. So at last, he laid the rib down by Adam’s side, and calling 
an angel to come and watch it, went for a walk in the garden. Now 
whether this angel was tired from flying on errands or from fighting 
the followers of Ahriman, or whether the weather was hot and drowsy, 


the legend saith not; it merely states that the angel went fast asleep 
at his post. 


* The deity of Zoroaster was too far off, too intangible, to suit or have 
hold on the minds of men, so his disciples, like all the rest of the world, 
dragged him down to the level of their comprehension, by making him a 
perfect idealised man-spirit, and invented a devil, to account for pain and 


evil. And so this Monotheism died out of the world, as all real ones have 
as yet done. 
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“ Now, as luck would have it, the great Father of Apes came saun- 
tering by, brimful of curiosity, as usual; and he examined Adam, and 
he examined the ‘angel, and finally he examined the rib, till at last, 
having fully satisfied himself that it couldn’t possibly belong to him 
or be any business of his, or be of any possible use to him, he deter- 
mined (this is monkey-reasoning) to appropriate it. This done, he 
procceded to climb the tree under which the sleepers were lying, to 
have a more deliberate examination of his newly-acquired treasure. 
But in so doing, he knocked a bit of bark on to the angel’s nose; this 
woke him, and seeing the rib gone and the monkey above his head, 
he realised what had happened and flew up the tree in pursuit. But 
the monkey gained the topmost boughs, while the angel’s wings became 
entangled in the branches, so that the most he could do was to seize 
the end of the monkey’s tail and pull lustily. But the monkey held 
on like grim death, and refused to drop the bone, while, to the angel’s 
horror, he heard Ormuzd walking slowly towards the tree. He gave 
one desperate tug, and away he went crashing to the bottom of the 
tree, with the monkey’s tail in his hands. With great presence of 
mind, he laid the tail down by Adam’s side exactly where the rib had 
been. Absently and pensively Ormuzd walked up, and without further 
scrutiny transformed the tail into a woman. 

“This exquisite legend accounts for several things. In the first 
place it tells us how apes came to have no tails. Secondly, it gives 
us the key to Eve’s fatal curiosity. Thirdly, it explains why women 
are—ahem !—women.” 

“Tt amuses me,” remarked I scornfully, “to watch you playing at 
being a misogynist, or a ‘ gynothrope,’ as Mayne Reid delightfully 
calls it in one of his books.. I have always noticed that small-minded 
men, who are peculiarly enslaved by admiration and respect for women, 
take a mean bombastic delight in proclaiming their contempt for them 
as loudly as possible.” 

“Be pacified,” cried he, laughing. “Has not the great Darwin 
shown that very likely men, as well as women, are descended from 
the same hairy parent? And upon my word,” added he, “a study of the 
Jjewnesse dorée of the present day has almost led me to believe he is 
right. 

“The § prodigal son’ of the nineteenth century is a strange animal 
truly. Like an animal, he is negatively bad more than positively. 
His only business is the pleasure of the moment. He is scarcely 
wicked, because his moral nature is so blunted that he really never 
thinks what is wrong and what right, except in the matter of violating 
some ‘honour among thieves’ kind of law which he and those like 
him have made sacred. His soul is drugged till it is well nigh dead. 
He is generally a simple believer in the religion he has been brought 
up in, because thinking is not in his line; but as for realising his 
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religion and trying to act up to it, that is not in his line either. He 
is the most exasperating specimen of humanity to all earnest people 
of whatever opinions, excepting his brother ‘ the respectable worldling’ 
—a type to be met in all nations and classes. His law (by no means 
a bad one, mark you,) is that of conventional respectability. The 
religious faculties of his mind are quite as fast asleep as those of his 
sinful brother, and he looks on all who are not as stupefied as himself 
as more or less crazy. If you told him he was an infidel, he would 
be honestly astonished and indignant. Yet, as far as not realising 
and not caring about what he professes to believe, he is an infidel to 
the backbone. Like Gallio, he cares for none of these things. He 
may be an amiable worldling or an unamiable one, but a godless 
animal worldling he is, not only not seeking, but not feeling the want 
of, mental inquiry and realisation in religion. 

“These two brothers, so unlike in their outward life, so like as 
regards thought and religion, are, as I said, the most intolerable 
bugbears to earnest men of all sorts. The preacher thunders at them 
from the pulpit ; the freethinker shoots bitter words at them from his 
study ; but still, smiling like South Sea Islanders under the influence 
of kava, the worthless, selfish, profligate, godless prodigal, and his 
equally godless, thoughtless, respectable brother, float calmly down the 
river of life, continually run into by the barks of their living-souled 
fellow-creatures, yet, like the elastic surf-boats of Madras, never the 
least feeling the effects of a collision. 

“ Well, believing as Ido that everything in the world has a purpose, 
whether we can see it or not, I cannot call them unmitigated evils. I 
fancy, moreover, that I can see the good worked by that sluggishness 
and shallowness of mind that priests and sceptics alike detest so bitterly. 
For they act as a drag and a safeguard upon humanity, doing good to 
their kind by sheer indifference. Suppose all these people cleared out 
of the world, and the earnest people left to themselves. The whole 
lot of them would be carrying out their opinions to their logical or 
illogical consequences, till, either metaphorically or literally, they hung 
each other in every market-place. Whereas as things are now, when 
a tendency of such a kind is displayed, these great, lazy, apparently 
worthless giants rouse themselves yawningly, saying, with a kind of 
sluggish common-sense: ‘ Now listen. I don’t know which of you 
people are right and which wrong, and what’s more, I don’t care. 
But this kind of row isn’t the right thing, and I want to sleep 
comfortably ; so, if you are not quiet, I'll gag the lot of you.’ 

“ And this animal indifference of theirs does good too in a nearly 
opposite direction ; for it stimulates earnestness even while it checks 
its possible consequences. A great vice produces almost invariably an 


opposing virtue. The impurity of a nation produces a Puritan reaction, 
and so on.” 
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“So,” said I sarcastically, “let us inscribe on the tombstone of 
every horrible criminal : 
“*Stranger! here lies one 
Who 
(Whether you be Saint or Sinner) 
Has done as much as you 
In his own peculiar Fashion 
Towards the Improvement of Humanity,’” 

“ And how do you know,” replied he, “ that the life and example of 
every criminal do not teach a good lesson to humanity? The ascetic 
purity of early Christianity was greatly aided by the filthy licentious- 
ness around it. Great drunkenness and its consequences produce a 
fanatical Temperance party. In fact, the presence of sin stimulates 
virtue.” 

“When I was a little girl they used to teach me that evil commu- 
nications corrupted good manners,” said I. 

“TI never denied,” cried he impatiently, “that what we call sin 
spreads sin, but merely stated that at the same time it stimulates 
virtue. When a man comes in contact with some crime one of two 
things usually happens: either he is seduced by it, or he is hor- 
rified by it, his love of virtue being thereby stimulated. Why, it 
is a mere truism to say that men are deterred from sin by seeing its 
consequences.” 

“ Well,” retorted I provokingly, misunderstanding his drift, “ it is 
a comfort to think that it is so easy to improve the world that one can 
do it by sinning comfortably. Why don’t you give us the benefit of 
your help by committing a murder or two?” 

But he heeded me not, for rising to his feet, and gazing wildly 
over the crisp blue sea at the many-coloured hills beyond, he was fol- 
lowing the path of his thoughts: 

“Tn all that glorious landscape there is not one particle of matter, 
animate or inanimate, that is not apparently at war with another, 
destroying or being destroyed—that is not really changing or being 
changed. Death is creating life and life death at every moment, in 
every place ; for though apparently employed in mutual annihilation, 
their strife is but the striking of an awful but harmonious chord. 
What seems destruction is but fresh creation. So too with good and 
evil—Ormuzd and Ahriman. 

“ Their seemingly destructive antagonism is the key to their ceaseless 
existence. very deadly blow that they strike generates fresh force. 
Can it be that even Ormuzd should utterly conquer Ahriman, and 
bring the promised Millennium? We cannot imagine it, for Evil 
being utterly destroyed, Good would become a nonentity, and life 
would not be life, or the world the world. Yet we know not. Some- 
where adown the dim vista of eternity it may come to pass that the 
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two powers, wrestling closer and closer in their creative struggle, may 
at last become one, and thus pass into non-existence, the life of each 
having been dependent on that of the other. But we cannot imagine 
it. For to render it possible, change and antagonism in the world, 
which seem now to be the mainspring of its existence, must have 
ceased. We cannot conceive it paralysed at the halting point of per- 
fection. And while change through antagonism is the mainspring of 
its existence, what we call pain and misery must in some form or 
another remain. Our path seems to me plain: to trust the purpose 
of it all blindly to the Almighty Power, and to suffer and be brave.” 

And as he stood there with his hair fluttering in the breeze, and a 
rigid, painful earnestness expressed in his attitude, his hands, his eyes, 
and every line of his face, a sense of awe stole over me, for it seemed 
for the moment as though I were looking upon the embodied type of all 
the truth-loving sorrowing men that have existed through all ages, 
who have been driven almost to madness by a knowledge of their 
ignorance, by a sense of the insoluble mystery of everything around 
them. 

I broke the spell, saying quietly, “ There is death in the pot. The 
only hope you hold out as legitimate is so utterly vague that the moral 
of all you have said seems plainly to be, ‘ Let us eat and drink, for to- 
morrow we die.’” 

“To me,” replied he, “ the moral seems to be, ‘ Let us strive to de- 
velop in ourselves a complete trust in God, a great unselfish love for 
our fellow-creatures, and a manly courage, until the very miseries of 
our life seem to us means of improvement.’” 

I shook my head. “A very ingenious and almost miraculously 
orthodox conclusion for your wild speculations to lead to; but it seems 
to me that if mankind were persuaded that the drones and criminals 
were as necessary to the improvement of mankind as the earnest and 
virtuous they would tend towards idleness and crime themselves, 
crying, ‘ Sessa ! Let the world slide.’ ” 

My young friend paused awhile, and I flattered myself that he was 
posed ; but after performing a post-mortem examination on a dead crab 
he replied, “ I am not quite sure of that. I said that the drones and 
the criminals were as necessary as the earnest and virtuous in the 
work ; firstly, because they act as a drag upon the extremes which 
earnest people are always apt to run into; and secondly, because, by the 
law of repulsion and antagonism which I afterwards wandered away 
upon, they irritated and strengthened earnestness and virtue. I don’t 
think that an acknowledgment of this fact need make a man either a 
drone or a criminal. 

“Take an analogy in politics. We will suppose a man to be a con- 
scientious Liberal. Yet, unless he is a mere fanatic, he will own that 
an opposition on the whole is a good thing, because it is a safeguard 
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against over-hasty legislation, checking sudden and often faulty 
impulses and principles. To carry out the analogy, he would very 
likely own further, that by the very fact of its being an opposition it 
did good in another way, by sharpening the wits and the energy of 
the side he believed right. He does not become any the less a con- 
scientious and earnest Liberal because he owns this fact.” 

I really don’t know how to answer this, so take refuge in satire. 
“ Tt seems to me,” said I, “that your theory of the use of evil is much 
like the Spanish one of the use of beggars. When a Spaniard sees a 
beggar, which he does every ten yards he walks, he gives him a small 
coin, with the philosophical reflection that it is a great mercy that 
beggars exist, because if they didn’t neither he nor any one else would 
have the means of getting to Heaven.” 

“Tt seems to me,” replied this impudent young person, mimicking 
my voice and manner, “ that your method of dealing with a point under 
discussion is much like a sight I once saw of a poor half-paralysed 
wretch trying to eat his dinner. He made so many bad shots at his 
mouth with his fork that he finally gave it up in despair, and left off 
hungry. Let us get up on Farewell Point and see if the cutter is still 
in sight.” 

And we clambered up, and lay down in the long grass to regain our 
breath. The breeze had died away, and the little cutter, not two 
miles off, was rocking lazily on the swell. 

However unartistic it may seem, I must honestly confess that this 
slight circumstance did not fill me with any vague mysterious presen- 
timents. Nor do I, like some people I have met, have my presenti- 
ments afterwards. But as my eyes wandered lazily from the little 
cutter to the thoughtful face of my young friend, I rejoiced secretly 
over the departure of “the firebrand,” and wondered vaguely what 
would happen if she came back again. 

“What are you thinking about ?” asked I, suddenly and sharply. 

““T was thinking,” replied he, scrutinising my face with a mis- 
chievous twinkle in his eyes, “ how dreadfully sea-sick that unfor- 
tunate girl must be at this moment. And what, pray, were you 
thinking of ?” 

“J was thinking,” said I, “ that—that you looked as if you thoroughly 
believed in your pet proverb: ‘ Idleness with contentment is great 
gain.” 
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A Vagabond Heroine. 
By MRS. EDWARDES, 
Avurnor or ‘Arcute Lovet, ‘Ovucgur We to Visit Her? &e. 


Cuapter II. 
AMBROSIAL CASH, 


Ir is but too obvious that they are a haphazard unlawful pair. 
Belinda darns not, neither does she sew. Her clothes go uncounted 
to the washerwoman and return, or do not return, as they list; by 
natural processes of selection, such as are of tougher fibre than their 
fellows survive and come together in the end, irrespective of any 
primitive differences in colour or design. Of these stockings that she 
now wears, one being grey the other brown, both ragged, it would 
indeed be hard to conjecture the original stock; nor is their in- 
congruous effect lessened by a well-worn pair of the sandals of the 
country—espargottes, in Basque parlance, linen slippers, roughly 
embroidered in scarlet, and bound high above the instep by worsted 
braid. Her frock is of rusty black, texture indescribable; her hat 
of unbleached coarse straw, so battered out of shape that one must see 
it on a human head to recognise it asa hatat all. And she wears her 
hair in plaits, tight hideous plaits, tied together at the ends, according 
to the fashion of the Spanish peasants, by a piece of frayed-out, once 
green ribbon. 

Nothing lovely, nothing artistic, even, about her. Yet ’tis a picture 
that a stranger of discriminative eye could scarce pass unnoticed—this 
poor little girl, with her tattered frock and illicit stockings and sun- 
burnt high-bred face, audaciously gay one minute as any Paris gamin’s, 
sad the next as that of a woman who already has tasted the fruit of 
knowledge and found it bitter. 

Spain or Clapham? Raising herself lazily from the sward—such 
mixture of dust and lifeless stalk as here in the south we dignify by 
the name of sward—-Belinda, after several more yawns, draws forth 
from her ragged pocket a letter, written on sea-green English note- 
paper, that must certainly have cost the sender double postage, and in 
a characterless little boarding-school ladies’ hand. 

“¢ My pearest Bretinpa:’ 


(‘‘ Dearest !—for her to call me ‘ dearest, when papa himself used to 
think ‘my dear little girl’ sufficient! But Rose must be a hypocrite, 
even in writing.) 


“* You will be surprised, and I hope pleused, to hear that I am 
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coming all the way to the south of France to see you. I am sure 
when I look at St. Jean de Luz on the map it quite takes my breath 
away. I have always had a horror of the Bay of Biscay, and can 
never sleep in the train, as most people do; and then I am such a 
coward about strange beds! But of course Spencer will be with me ; 
and as there have been several cases of smallpox close at hand, and I 
am so frightened about it, Doctor Pickney says the wisest thing I can 
do is to pack up my boxes and run. I have been vaccinated three 
times, and, although the doctors say not, I think it always took a 
little. Ido hope there is no smallpox about in the south. If you 
have not been vaccinated already, you might get it done as a precau- 
tion before I arrive. I trust, dear, you will find me looking pretty 
well. I am in mourning still, but of course slight, for poor Uncle 
Robert has been dead three months—indeed, the milliners scold me 
for wearing it any longer. But I consult feeling, not fashion, in such 
things; and what can be more becoming than pale lavender silk 
richly trimmed, or a white sultane polonaise edged with black velvet 
and a deep fringe? I wish I knew whether hats or bonnets were best 
style in foreign watering-places. I have written to the Queen to ask, 
but Iam afraid I shall not get the answer before I start. Nothing 
is seen in London but those large flat crowns, which never suited me, 
and the Dolly Vardens have got so dreadfully common. Really, as I 
often say to Spencer, dress is one long trial. Were it not for those I 
love, I would—but this is a subject on which I dare not trust myself 
to speak. My dearest Belinda, I shall have news to tell you when we 
meet of the most deeply interesting nature, affecting the future of us 
both. Iam glad you have made acquaintance with Augustus Jones. 
He is a prime favourite of mine—indeed, he wil make me correspond 
with him—young men are so foolish—and as I tell them all, an old 
woman like me! What you say about his ‘vulgarity’ is simply ridi- 
culous. How can it matter whether his father sold patent stoves or 
not? Has a young man money ?—-not, How was his money made ?— 
is the question the world ask. I only hope he will be still at St. Jean 
de Luz when I arrive, which may be almost as soon as this letter. 
Present my compliments to our excellent friend, Miss Burke, and 
believe me, 
“ Your own affectionate mamma, 
* RosE. 


“P.S.—Angustus Jones has a villa at Clapham, elegantly furnished, 
everything in the first style. I have often dined there in his 
father’s time with poor dear Uncle Robert. Augustus will be an ex- 


cellent parti, I can assure you; Belinda, for any girl who may be- 
fortunate enough to win him.” 


Belinda crushes the letter together contemptuously, flings it up 
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twice or thrice, ball fashion, into the air, then thrusts it away, still in 
its crumpled state, out of sight, and lapses back into castle-building. 

“Spain or Clapham?” Just as she has for the third time asked 
herself this fateful question, an Englishman, in full afternoon Hyde 
Park dress, emerges from the Hotel d’Isabella, about fifty yards dis- 
tant from the little Place or square where the girl is sitting, and 
espying her, approaches. 

The new comer is young, florid, not distinctly ill-looking as far as 
features go, but most distinctly vulgar. The way he wears his hat, 
his jewelry, his neck-tie—everything about the man, in short, jars 
on your taste, you know not wherefore. And then he is mosquito- 
bitten ; and mosquito-bites are not wont to improve the expression of 
the features, or to confer, even on worthier men than Mr. Jones, an 
air of distinction. 

“A villa at Clapham, elegantly furnished—an excellent parti for 
any girl who may be lucky enough to win him,” thinks Belinda, as 
the hero of her air-built romance draws near. ‘“ What a pity Rose 
does not appropriate so much good fortune herself! I must see about 
making the match up as soon as I get them together.” 

And with this she laughs aloud, not as young ladies who have 
learnt to do all things prettily laugh, still less as the British school- 
girl giggles. Shrill, rather, and impish, laughter savouring of malice, 
not mirth, is the laughter of Belinda O’Shea. Mr. Jones’s face, a 
spot of warm colour at all seasons, has grown to the hue of a well- 
ripened tomato by the time he reaches her. 

“Good afternoon, Miss Belinda. Upon my word you have found 
out the only bit of shade in the place. Glad to see you find your 
own thoughts so amusing.” Augustus attempts the drawl of the 
high-bred swell, as he has seen that personage depicted on the stage. 
Not with very marked success. 

Belinda pushes her ragged hat a little further back from her fore- 
head, stretches out her shabby, sandalled feet in the dust, then, 
glancing up at Mr. Jones, much as one small boy glances at another 
with whom he is inclined to quarrel, but whose strength he measures, 
begins to whistle. 

“T thought yesterday you told me you meant to give up that—that 
slightly unfeminine accomplishment of yours,” he remarks, after a 
minute. 

“ And I,” retorts the girl, “thought you promised never again to 
make use.of that shocking ‘Miss Belinda.’ If you had pluck enough 
to say ‘ Belinda’ outright, I could bear it; but as you have not, and 
as you seem to think it necessary to call me something, do say ‘ Miss 
O’Shea.’ You have no idea how caddish ‘ Miss Belinda’ sounds.” 

The tomato hue extends itself over poor Mr. Jones's very ears and 
neck. “Oh! For the future, then, it’s to be ‘Belinda’ between us, 
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is it? Only too happy, on my side, I am sure. But I must ask one 
thing back.” He has taken a place beside her, after carefully select- 
ing a comparatively clean patch of turf on which to deposit his Hyde 
Park splendour—“I must ask one thing back—that you always call 
me Augustus.” 

She looks at him through and through with her fearless child’s eyes. 

“Augustus, I hope you have brought me some macaroons. 
Augustus. Augustus, try not to kick Costa when you think I am not 
looking. No, I could not. If I saw you every day till I died, and if 
I lived to be a hundred years old, I could never call you ‘ Augustus.’ 
I might do it once ”—she corrects herself —‘ half a dozen times, even, 
if you bribed me handsomely ; but from my heart, never !” 

“In other cases you don’t appear to feel much shyness about doing 
so,” remarks Mr. Jones, cuttingly. “It seems to me that you call half 
the English and American fellows in the place by their Christian names.” 

“Ah! they are only boys,” says Belinda, with a smile brimful of 
unconscious coquetry. “ You would not have me ‘ mister’ my chums 
—the fellows I play paume with, would you ?” 

“T would have you not play paume, as you call it, at all,” replies 
the young man, in a tone of deliberate, half-tender patronage. “I 
like a dash of chic as well as any man” (I am afraid poor Augustus 
pronounces it chick), “but it must be chic of the right kind, bong 
tong, and all that sort of thing. Now, what—what should we think 
in England of a girl who would be seen playing fives as you do, and 
in such company ?” 

Belinda shoots a sharp glance at him from under her long lashes. 
I forgot to mention that the child has long lashes, black as night, too, 
and overshadowing iron-grey eyes. 

“Not play paume, not dance the bolero, not whistle, not take moon- 
light walks with Costa! What would you have me do, I should like 
to know, Mr. Jones ?” 

A London beauty of a couple of seasons’ standing could not have 
brought an elder son more neatly and more innocently to the point. 
Mr. Jones examines the opera dancer who reposes in- silver on the end 
of his cane, the huge cameo ring that he wears upon his little finger, 
then he delivers himself of his sentiments thus: “I should like, Miss 
Belinda—Belinda—I beg your pardon, Miss O’Shea”—for the life 
of him he cannot get to the familiar Christian name, as she sits there 
in her ragged frock, in her palpable out-erying poverty, and with her 
little high-bred face held aloft, and her dark eyes mutely dissecting 
him and his speech to atoms—“I should like to see you the model 
in all respects of your mamma. My beau idéal—I mean,” says 
Augustus, suddenly recalling recent French lessons, and struggles 
with French genders, “my belle idéal, of everything most to be 
desired in an English lady is Mrs. O’Shea.” 
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“Belle idéal! Why can you never let a word alone when by 
extraordinary accident you have got it right ?” cries Belinda, cruelly. 
“ Who ever heard of a belle idéal? Ah! and so my stepmamma is 
your beau idéal of everything to be desired in an English lady, and 
you would advise me to take her as a model inall respects? Thanks, 
Now I know exactly what courses to avoid and imitate. No more 
paume.” 

“ Paume is the last game I should think an English lady of tong 
would be seen playing,” says Mr. Augustus Jones, oracularly, and 
giving a contemptuous glance towards the schistera which lies at the 
girl’s side. A schistera, I should explain, is the spoon-shaped basket or 
hand-shield with which paume is played in the Basque Provinces. “I 
am quite sure Mrs. O’Shea would think as I do about such a game.” 

“But then you must remember J love it passionately,” cries 
Belinda—* passionately—to distraction! What do I care about being 
lady-like? If you could play yourself, you would not be such a muff 
as to talk about ‘tong.’ Ah! the moment,” cries the child, clasping 
her graceful dark hands—‘ the moment of moments, when you are 
twenty all!—the ball with the enemy—you see it spinning through 
the air—you know that the game is to be made off your own schistera— 
you strike, you . . but of course,” breaking off, with mild pity of her 
hearer’s ignorance “of course it’s no use talking paume to people 
who don’t understand paume. Well, then comes the bolero. Surely 
you would allow me one now and then, Mr. Jones, just between the 
lights, you know, and under shadow of the trees ?” 

“JT don’t mind the bolero, or fandango, or any other of the native 
cancans, provided they are danced by the right people,” answers Mr. 
Jones, with his drawl. “Quite the reverse. When one of these 
Basque peasant wenches has gone through her barbarous gesticula- 
tions, and brings me her tin cup for payment, I put my sous into it 
with all the pleasure in life.” 

Belinda’s eyes flash daggers at him. “I cannot imagine your 
giving a sou to any one on any occasion with pleasure,” she exclaims 
with spiteful emphasis. ‘ And you speak as you do because you know 
no better! You don’t understand the peasants or their dances. You 
measure everything by your own Clapham tastes, sir! However, 
we will not argufy.” The reader is asked to pardon this and 
other linguistic peculiarities on the part of Belinda. “ I have my ideas, 
you yours, and no doubt Rose will back you up in them when she is 
here. You did not know, by-the-by, that my mamma was coming 
to St. Jean de Luz, did you, Mr. Jones ?” 

Mr. Jones hesitates. ‘I'alleyrand’s advice as to not following one’s 
first impulse for fear it should be a good one, is, although I daresay 
he never heard of Talleyrand, a first principle with this excellent 
young man. Prudence, distrust, disbelief in impulse of all kinds, 
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rather than special genius for the development of kitchen grates, 
raised Mr. Jones, senior, inch by inch, from a shake-down beneath 
the counter to a Clapham villa and liveries. Prudence, distrust, 
disbelief in impulse, are qualities born and nurtured in the very life- 
blood of the son. 

“ Rose corresponds with you, I know,” cries Belinda, scanning his 
face. “ Don’t be ashamed of your little weaknesses, Mr. Jones. 
‘Young men are so foolish,’ as Rose says. I can see you know, just 
as well as I do, that my stepmamma is coming to St. Jean de Luz.” 

“Well, yes, I know that Mrs. O’Shea is coming here, certainly,” 
says Augustus, deliberation having shown him, perhaps, that to tell 
the truth can, for once, cost nothing. ‘“ Indeed I had a few lines 
from her, written from Paris, by to-day’s post. I have her letter in 
my pocket,” where, however, he has the discretion to let it rest. 
“ As far as I can make out, we shall have the pleasure of seeing Mrs. 
O’Shea and Captain Temple arrive this evening.” 

Up rushes the crimson in a flood over Belinda’s face. “ Captain 
Temple! I don’t know what you mean by Captain Temple!” she 
exclaims, suspecting what he means only too well, and colouring with 
hot shame over her own suspicions. “ Rose is coming here alone, with 
her maid, of course.” 

“Oh, of course!” repeats Augustus, with the ‘slow affected drawl 
that irritates Belinda to such desperation. “I don’t for a moment 
mean that Mrs. O’Shea, under these or any other circumstances, 
would act otherwise than with the most lady-like propriety. Still, 
when one considers everything, Miss Belinda, there is no great 
wonder in Captain Temple happening to travel in the south of 
France, and in this particular district of the south of France, just at 
the time when Mrs. O'Shea and her maid happen to travel here too!” 

His smile, his tone, a sudden scorching remembrance of certain 
lachrymose allusions in more than one of Rose’s recent letters, bring 
Belinda from suspicion to certainty. 

“If I thought—if I could believe such a thing!” she exclaims, 
then stops short: both sunburnt fists tight clenched, her lips set 
together like a small fury’s. 

“Tf you could believe that two people who loved each other in 
their youth—I conclude you have heard the romantic story before 
this ?—if you could believe that two people who were in love with 
each other some dozen or more years ago were fated to marry and be 
happy at last, what then?” asks Augustus, “ Mrs. O’Shea’s second 
marriage would not interfere with your life much, as far as I can see.” 

“If Rose marries again, I swear never to speak to her or to her 
husband while I live,” cries Belinda tempestuously. “I will not 
believe such disgraceful news until she tells it me with her own lips, 
and I have not the very smallest curiosity in the matter. Is he 
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dark or fair?—good heavens, are you dumb, Mr. Jones? What 
kind of man, I ask you, is this miserable Captain Temple ?” 

“ Roger Temple is fair—yellow, rather ; all these Indian fellows are 
alike—shuts his eyes at you as he speaks—deuced nasty trick for a 
man to shut his eyes at you as he speaks. I met him once or twice 
dining at your mamma’s before I left town, and we had not two words to 
say to each other. I don’t care for your haw haw Dundreary army 
men,” says Augustus. “ Too much of the shop about them for my taste.” 

“Too much of what for your taste?” asks Belinda with profound 
disdain. Ah! was not the only human being she ever loved of this 
same Dundreary army genius as Captain Temple ? 

“Too much of the shop—their shop. Too much patronage of other 
fellows whose line doesn’t happen to be in ramrods and pipe-clay like 
their own.” 

“And I,” gays the girl, stoutly, “love soldiers; and if ever I 
marry anybody it shall be a soldier. How different you and I are in 
everything—diflerence of the blood, I suppose! We O’Sheas are a 
fighting family. Two great-uncles of mine fell side by side across 
the hills there, at Badajoz,” she indicates by a nod of her head the 
distant ridge of Spanish Pyrenees. “And my papa was a soldier; 
and though it happened he never came in for foreign service, he did a 
great many brave acts, I can tell you, during the different riots and 
electioneerings in Ireland. Most likely yeu have no connection with 
the army, Mr. Jones ?” 

“ None, excepting a maternal uncle, who was an army tailor,” Mr. 
Jones might answer, if he had a mind to speak the truth. He waives 
the question adroitly enough, however, by returning to the matter in 
hand. “ Well then, as you are so fond of the fighting profession, Miss 
O'Shea, you will have an additional reason for loving your new papa.” 

Belinda snatches up the schistera which lies at her side, and fora 
moment affairs look threatening. Not much more provocation, evi- 
dently, would it need to fire the warlike blood of the O’Sheas that 
runs in her veins. 

“ T—I was going to ask you to come down to Harrambour’s,” says 
Mr. Jones, springing up hastily to his feet. “Don’t be angry with 
me, Belinda!” He can call her Belinda, at the safe distance that 
separates them now. “And let us make all our differences up over 
some macaroons.” 

Every man, says the cynic, has his price. Belinda’s price, as a very 
short acquaintance has taught Mr. Jones, is macaroons. Sweetstuff, 
generally, may be said to be Belinda’s price in the present scraggy, 
unfledged stage of her moral life. Angel hair—cabello de angel— 
frozen apricots, chocolate creams, every varied confection, half French 
half Spanish, with which the shops of St. Jean de Luz abound, are dear 
to her. But, above all, she adotes macaroons; the speciality of the 
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place, as history shows, even back to the days when the great Napoleon 
and the English Duke successively lodged here. And then she is so 
absolutely penniless! The miserable pittance which comes to her 
quarterly, after Miss Burke has swallowed the lion’s share of her 
small income—the quarterly pittance, I say, which is vouchsafed to 
her for dress, postage, pocket-money, confectionery, goes so piteously 
soon, leaves her so absolutely insolvent when it is gone! 

A child of seventeen without a sou in the world for macaroons, 
and an Augustus Jones, his pockets lined with British bank-notes, 
ready to buy them for her: does it require a very profound know- 
ledge of human nature to foresee how things are likely to end?— 
unless indeed some other actor, offering something sweeter than 
macaroons, chance to cross the stage of Belinda’s little life-drama. 

She hesitates, relents, and a minute later they have quitted the 
Place, and are making their way down the principal street of the 
town towards the macaroon shop. St. Jean de Luz is taking its 
wonted afternoon siesta at this hour. The balconies are deserted ; 
the very churches, filled morning and evening to overflowing with 
fans, prayer-books, and flirtations, are empty. A bullock-dray or 
two are to be seen in the market-place, the bullocks in their brown- 
holland blouses, patiently blinking, with bullock philosophy, at exis- 
tence, the drivers asleep within the wine shops. A team of close- 
shorn Spanish mules stand, viciously whisking at the flies with their 
rat tails, in the shade; the muleteer, his face prone to mother earth, 
reposes beside them. Other living forms are there none, save an 
occasional half-broiled Murray-guided Briton, and five or six ghostly 
eur dogs—the cur dogs in St. Jean de Luz never sleep. It being 
low water, the river mouth and harbour are sending forth “liberal 
smells of all the sun-burnt south.” The distant mountain-sides are 
absolutely painful to the eye in their shadeless ochre yellow. Heat, 
as of a very rain of fire, quivering, piercing, intolerable, is everywhere. 

And Mr. Jones does not bear heat gracefully. By the time they 
reach the macaroon shop Mr. Jones is in a state of evaporation made 
visible, and anathematises the climate, pavement, scenery, people—all 
in the very ugliest Cockney vernacular, and with the ugliest Cockney 
ignorance, 

“ He is horribly, horribly vulgar !” thinks Belinda, as she bites her 
macaroons and glances from beneath her eyelashes at the dewy, 
blistered, mosquito-scarred face of her companion. “If macaroons 
were only attainable through any other means!” 

Which they are not. And the macaroons are super-excellent, 
fresh made this morning; and after the macaroons come a vanilla 
ice and a chocolate cream—and more macaroons. And then—of so 
generous a temper is Augustus this afternoon—then they adjourn from 
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the shop to the refreshing shade of the awning outside, and Belinda 
is told to call for whatever cooling drink she chooses, while Mr. Jones 
(who holds the firmest English belief as to aleohol and a thermometer 
at a hundred and ten in the shade going well together) orders himself 
—oh, in what execrable French !—a brandy-and-seltzer, and prepares 
to smoke a cigar at her side. 

A bizarre love-making, it may be said, in which the lady’s favour 
is to be won by lollipops. But any one who keeps his eyes open 
must know that what we call the bizarre differences of hfe are on 
the surface—merest accidental diversity of local colouring; human 
nature being much the same whatever dress she wears, whatever 
quarter of the globe she inhabits. If Augustus Jones were courting 
some full-grown London Belinda, his offerings would have to be of 
bracelets, certainly ; bracelets—opera tickets, bouquets, as the case 
might be, instead of sweetstuff. And who, I should like to know, 
would consider that bizarre ? 

Mr. Jones smokes his cigar, Belinda sips her iced orangeade, Spanish 
fashion, through a barquilo, beside him, and so a drowsy hour glides 
away. Then the sun dips westward behind the toppling old scarlet- 
roofed, many-storeyed houses that form the seaboard of St. Jean de Luz, 
and comparative coolness begins to make itself felt in the streets. 
Little by little shutters open ; sleepy faces peep out on balconies ; the 
bullock drivers come lazily forth from the wine shops; the muleteer 
rises as far as his elbow, rubs his handsome eyes, swears a little at the 
mules, crosses himself, and folds a cigarrito. The world is awakening. 

“ And I must be off,” says Belinda, jumping up as the clocks of the 
town strike five. “ We are all in for a match of paume as soon as the 
sun is off the upper Place.” 

“ We? and whoare ‘ we’ ?” asks Mr. Jones with a tender smile. The 
brandy-and-seltzer has softened him ; but unfortunately tender smiles 
lose half their effect when they are associated with mosquito-bites. 

“ Oh, the usual set. Jack Alston and Tom and me against the two 
Washingtons and Maurice la Ferté. Which side will you back ? You 
must not judge by what you saw last night; Jack Alston and I can 
beat the lot, when we play our best.” 

“JT should like to bet that you will let Mr. Jack Alston and his 
friends play their match without you.” And now Augustus rises, 
now the mosquito-bitten face is affectionately, horribly near Belinda’s. 
* | should like to think you care just enough for me, Miss O’Shea, to 
give all these fellows up for once, if I ask you.” 

His tone is more earnest than Belinda has ever heard it yet, and 
she wavers, or appears to waver. The remembrance of macaroons 
that are past, the hope of macaroons that are to come ; vanity grati- 
tied by a full-grown man, an Augustus Jones though he be, taking so 
deep an interest in her affairs ;—all these considerations, and perhaps 
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something a little deeper than these, sway the girl, and she wavers ; 
casts down her eyelashes, plays irresolutely with the strings of her 
schistera. 

“You will promise me to play no more at that confounded game, 
either this evening or any other evening ?” whispers Augustus, with 
growing emphasis. 

Another moment, and Belinda will certainly have committed her- 
self—heaven knows to what compromising renunciations! But even 
as the words rise to her lips an unexpected ally, against Mr. Jones, 
and on the side of paume playing, bolero dancing, and all the other 
sweet unlawful pleasures of her vagabond life, appears on the scene. 

“Costa, why, Costa, old boy! where have you been all day? Down, 
sir, down. When will you learn that Mr. Jones does not value your 
attentions ?” 

Costa is a grand-looking old Spanish hound, not altogether of purest 
breed, perhaps, but a noble brute, despite the blot upon his scutcheon, 
possessing much of his nation’s grave dignity of demeanour, and a face 
brimful of fine dog-intellect and feeling. You may see such a head as 
Costa’s beside the knee of more than one of Velasquez’ portraits. 

His acquaintance with Belinda came about haphazard—as every- 
thing seems to come about in the girl’s haphazard life. 

Some Madrid hidalgo, to whom the poor brute belonged, happening 
to be called away to Paris towards the close of last summer’s bathing 
season, the dog, with true Spanish indifference, was left upon the 
streets of St. Jean de Luz to starve. Jor atime he kept body and 
soul—what poor dog-soul was in him—together, as best he might ; his 
lean carcase daily becoming leaner, kicks and blows from housewives 
who found him unlawfully prowling about their doorsteps more fre- 
quent. At last a bone or two came through the skin; the creature's 
strength was gone—just enough left to drag himself painfully along 
the gutters, and look up with wistful hungry supplication in the faces 
of the passers-by. 

And so Belinda found him: Belinda, as it chanced, flush of money, 
her quarter’s pittance newly paid, and on her road at that moment to 
the macaroon shop, with all the lightness of spirit a full purse 
begets. 

“What, Costa, my friend!” She knew the dog and his name well; . 
had admired him often in his palmier days, striding majestically along 
at the hidalgo his master’s heels. “Costa, my old friend, have you 
come to this? Has that brute left you alone here to starve ?” 

She forgot the macaroons; she took Costa round to the butcher’s 
market, and she gave him to eat; would have had him home and 
sheltered him, but for Miss Burke’s stern opposition. It would better 
befit Belinda’s immortal soul to take thought of the regeneration of 


humanity than be occupied with the life or death of a miserable cur 
VOL, XXXVII. 2A 
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dog. A knock on the head and a plunge into the Nivelle were the 
greatest mercy in such a case. Miss Burke, for her part, would not 
mind hiring some man or boy to perform the deed, and—— 

“At your peril you get Costa murdered!” cried Belinda, with 
tragical mutinous eyes. ‘ Deny him shelter, if you like. He must 
lodge as the beggars lodge, at least till winter comes, and I will feed 
him. What do I care for humanity? I love the dog! And as for 
you... hire an assassin, make yourself accomplice in a murder, 
madam, at your peril !” 

Thus doubly saving Costa’s life, of such slender value as the poor 
life was ! 

And the creature repaid her with that absolute, blind, unstinted 
gratitude, that is one of the cardinal dog virtues—shall we say an 
exclusive dog virtue? Without a word of explanation he understood 
the delicacy of the relations between himself and Miss Burke, yet, for 
Belinda’s sake, never betrayed his knowledge otherwise than by a 
stealthy, ghastly roll of the eye or grin of the upper lip in that lady’s 
presence. Of a morning he would sit, demure of demeanour as a 
bishop, outside the gateway of Miss Burke's lodging, waiting for the 
light step of his little benefactress, but shifting his quarters instantly, 
and with an air of the most Pharisaic innocence, if Miss Burke 
chanced to appear instead of Belinda. At night he would guard the 
girl faithfully to the door of her home, but never, no, not even if 
Belinda in play invited him thereto, would cross the threshold. If it 
were possible for the quality of self-respect to exist in a dog’s heart, 
one would say this gaunt, forsaken, Spanish hound possessed it. 

Self-respect, gratitude, love! I seem to be making a tolerably long 
list of Costa’s virtues; but he had vices enough to counterbalance 
them. Society generally looked upon him as an abandoned thievish 
reprobate, and with good reason. Society always has good reason for 
its condemnatory verdicts. How could it be otherwise ? How could 
Costa, supperless, houseless, live the decent Philistine life that had 
been so easy to him in the well-fed days of the hidalgo, his master ? 

As long as Belinda’s funds lasted he ate meat ; when these failed 
he had such crusts and scraps as the girl could save from her own 
meals and carry away, unseen by Miss Burke, in her pocket. But 
scraps and crusts were not enough for Costa’s sustenance. He must 
be dishonest or die; and (some Christians have felt the same) he 
preferred being dishonest. 

In his youth he had been trained as a sporting dog, and, in all the 
pride of untempted virtue, had held by the code of honour of his 
peers, the arbitrary code which brands the slaughter of a barn-door 
fowl with indelible disgrace. But with other times, other manners. If 
nobility oblige, how much more so does'an empty stomach! Some 
lingering scruples, some remnants of the old finer sentiment, Costa 
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had to get over; at first would only scare his victims, next pursue 
them, but not kill. At last, one autumn twilight—hunger sharp, 
Belinda, I regret to say, witness of the crime—he murdered a fat old 
hen asleep upon her roost, devoured, enjoyed her to her very feathers, 
and murdered conscience with the act. 

The downward path lay smooth enough before Costa now. No 
man, it is remarked, becomes so finished a scamp as your scamp who 
was a gentleman once. The rule is not without its parallel as regards 
the demoralisation of dogs. Where an ordinary cur would have com- 
mitted his highway thefts or murders in a gross sort of bungling way, 
certain of instant detection, Costa, aided by a hundred remembrances 
of his old greenwood craft, got through the work like an artist. He 
became “suspect,” as you may imagine. Nota housewife within a 
couple of miles of St. Jean de Luz, but knew him by sight or by repu- 
tation. And still he lived. These southern people combine with the 
most absolute callousness as to animal suffering a curious superstition 
as to taking animal life. They will see a starving dog die, inch by 
inch, rather than knock him on the head ; will bury an obnoxious cat 
alive, not drown her. Costa lived—a disreputable, idle, lawless exist- 
ence enough—but with fidelity, love, gratitude to the little girl who 
had saved him, ever strengthening. 

So different of its kind is the deterioration of dog nature to that of 
man. 

When Belinda was out late at night, as too often happened, Costa, 
with the strength and will to pull down half a dozen Carlists at a 
time, would keep sentry by her side; when she was playing paume 
amongst her not too gentle comrades, would sit, winking his eyes with 
an air of dignified superiority in the shade, not interesting himself in 
the frivolous details of the game, but ready at any time, should dispute 
arise, to put himself forward as judge and executor of the law on 
Belinda’s side. He knew when the child was glad or sorry, rich or 
poor. He knew her enemies, knew her friends; and from the first 
moment of meeting till the present one had cast ugly looks at the 
calves of Augustus Jones’s legs. 

“Try not to be frightened, Mr. Jones,” says Belinda, glancing 
maliciously at the expression of her admirer’s face. “ Perhaps he 
won't bite, if you keep very quiet. Dogs know so well when people 
are afraid of them! Have you come for macaroons, my old Costa, 
eh? You have, have you? Mr. Jones, Costa says he has come for 
macaroons.” It may be observed that Belinda has not a grain of 
false pride on the score of begging alms for her friends. “ Costa 
has come for macaroons, and I have not a single sou left in the 
world.” 

She stoops down, and with one arm bent fondly round the old dog's 
neck, looks up, with the prettiest beseeching air imaginable, at 
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Augustus Jones. But Jones buttons up his pockets. He is not alto- 
gether a miser, as different sections of the London world have practi- 
cally learnt; will spend money freely enough on riding horses, 
bracelets, opera-stalls, churches that need showy windows, philan- 
thropic effort that publishes printed lists ; on his vices, his virtues, his 
anything. But macaroons for a dog! This absolute waste, this 
simple flinging of money, for the sake of flinging it, into the sea, 
Mr. Jones cannot stand. Looking upon the folly as a speculative 
investment, means to a possible end, ’twere different. “ You desire 
to marry yourself, as you consider, well,’ could some voice whisper to 
him ; “ the ambition of your heart has been ever to wed your gold to 
aristocratic blood, and despairing of better chances you would fain win 
this out-at-elbows little Arab, the grand-daughter of the great Earl of 
Liskeard, for your wife. Humour her whims, even this present babyish 
one, if you would hope to succeed.” Could Mr. Jones realise this as 
truth, the macaroons were Costa’s. But he does not realise it. He 
is devoid alike of sympathy and of tact; qualities, both of them, 
springing from imagination, not reason ; and goes no further than his 
own light illumines the path. He detests all dogs, detests Costa in 
particular, with the bitterest of hatred, that which springs from fear. 
And, as I have said, Mr. Jones buttons up his pockets. 

“ Macaroons for Costa!” repeats Belinda, stretching out to him a 
little suppliant sunburnt palm. “Not like them? You should see 
whether he likes them! ‘Try the experiment. Why, when Maria 
José was here we gave him two francs’ worth all at once, and he ate 
them up before you could say Jack Robinson.” 

“Did he indeed ?” says Augustus, looking disgusted, whether at the 
allusion to a rival or at the vulgarity of Belinda’s speech, who shall 
say? ‘ Then the only thing I can remark is, I am sorry Mr. Maria 
José had not better sense than to waste his money on such absurdity.” 

Quitting her hold on Costa, Belinda starts to her feet, and stands, 
upright and determined, before Augustus; her small child’s face 
flaming red as any pomegranate flower. “ Mr. Jones,” she exclaims, 
“if I asked you to give Costa two francs’ worth of macaroons at this 
moment, do you mean to tell me you would not doit?” 

“T should prefer giving the money to the first worthy object of 
commiseration who happened to pass along the street,’ Mr. Jones 
answers, didactically. 

“ Will you give Costa one franc’s worth of macaroons, now, this 
instant ?” 

“ J—I never heard of feeding a dog on macaroons. I think it a 
deuced ridiculous waste of money,” stutters Jones, without offering to: 
put his hand into his pocket. “I can be as liberal as most people, 
Miss Belinda, on the right occasion, but if I have a predilection, and a 
very strong one too, it’s against seeing good money wasted.” 
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Belinda looks at him, from his mosquito-bitten forehead down to the 
tips of his Bond Street boots; looks at him, with those clear eyes of 
hers, not only up and down bodily, but morally, through and through. 

“Oh! I understand. I know now why Costa hated you from the 
first. Dogs are not such Fools. If you have a predilection, you say 
’tis against seeing good money wasted. If I have a predilection and 
@ very strong one too, ’tis for wasting it. Money—bah! what is 
money? So many dirty bits of silver, stamped with this head or that, 
and good just for the quantity of sweetstutf it will bring you. To 
spend, to waste, to scatter money to the winds, is one of my predilec- 
tions ; paume playing, bolero dancing—liberty, sweet liberty !—are 
the others! And I am no more likely to change in my opinions than 
you are in yours. Good-bye, Mr. Jones.” 

She turns on her heel, and swinging her schistera to and fro, in a 
way to shock Mr. Jones's nicest susceptibilities, walks off; Costa, his 


head well erect, as though he felt himself master of the situation, at 
her side. 


Cuapter III. 
LIGHT WEDDED, LIGHT WIDOWED. 


Sr. Jean pe Luz is awakening from its afternoon siesta. By the time 
that the Paris train arrives, an hour later, every nook, every corner of the 
quaint little Basque town is full of life and colour. Castilian nurses, in 
the gay scarlet bodices and silver buttons of their order, are airing olive- 
faced babies in the Place; watersellers, with their sing-song “ Agua! 
quien quiert agua ?” throng the streets; men smoking their final 
cigarrito before dinner, are to be seen under the awnings of the 
different cafés. The younger women are ogling from behind their 
fans, the old ones resuming their eternal tresillo on the balconies. 
Smoking, flirting, and card-playing, in short—the three great occupa- 
tions of Spanish life—going on actively. And St. Jean de Luz, at the 
height of its brief bathing season, is as completely Spanish as any town 
in the Peninsula, the natives vanishing like mice into cellars and 
attics the moment good Spanish dollars can be got in exchange for 
their first and second floors. 

As six o’clock strikes a carriage draws up, with the extra flourishing 
of whips indicative of new arrivals to be fleeced, before the Grande 
Hotel Isabella. Waiters, chambermaids, mine host himself, all come 
out, salaaming, to secure their prey, and forth steps an elegant fool of 
the very first water—English, and of the sex whose helplessness is its 
charm—upon the pavement. A clothes-artist might know that this 
fair being is dressed in what the craft have agreed to call “slight 
mourning.” ‘To the unprofessional eye, her attire, a cunningly blent 
mixture of white and lilac, is suggestive of no other grief than the 
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despairing envy of every woman who may chance to behold it, and the 
absolute collapse and annihilation of man. 

“ Mes baggages—ou est mes baggages ?” sighs a voice, in that 
curious language known as French in suburban boarding-schools, but 
unintelligible south of the Channel. “Dix baggages, tout adressé, 
and a piece of blue ribbon on each, Dix—ten—oh! would anybody 
make them understand? Dix”—holding up ten helpless, lavender- 
gloved fingers. ‘ Really, Spencer, I think you might try to be of 
some little use.” 

At this appeal, another elegant fool—but of second water ; a cheap 
copy of the first; flimsy glacé silk instead of richest cord—steps 
languidly forth from the carriage. She too is admirably helpless, and 
she too speaks a tongue incomprehensible out of England—the 
polyglot smatter of advertising Abigails who “ talk three languages 
with ease, and are willing to undertake any duties, not menial, while 
on the Continent.” 

They address themselves to the host, to the waiters, to the coach- 
man. Nobody understands them; they understand nobody. 

. “Tf T had only bespoken Belinda!” sighs the lady piteously. “If 
you had had the slightest consideration, Spencer, you might have 
reminded me to telegraph to Miss O’Shea.” 

The words have scarcely left her lips when a knot of little lads, 
English and French, shoulder their way along the street—lads from 
about eleven to fourteen, sunburnt, dare-devil looking young Arabs 
enough, bare-footed most of them, and with schisteras in hand. At 
the word “ Belinda,” the foremost of the gang turns, and nudges the 
boy who comes next. ‘They all stop, they all stare ; one of them gives 
a low meaning whistle across his shoulder, and in another second or 
two Belinda appears upon the scene, her battered hat more battered 
than when we saw her first two hours ago, the flush of heat and 
victory on her brow, her espadrilles so kicked to pieces that how they 
keep upon her feet at all is miraculous.—Belinda, like her associates, 
schistera in hand, with Costa, who has been rolling in the dust, and 
has a more disreputable look than usual, at her heels. She passes. 
along, whistling, forgetful of Mr. Jones and their quarrel, of Rose’s 
letter and threatened arrival—forgetful of everything except the game 
of paume she has just played and won—when suddenly our elegant fool 
number one looks full into the girl’s face, and, electrified, recognises her. 

“ What, Belinda ?—can that be you ?” 

“ What, Rose ?—arrived already ?” 

“ How dirty she is !” (mentally). 

“ How painted she is!” (all but aloud). 

And then the ladies kiss, hugely to the entertainment of Belinda’s 
comrades, who have certainly never before beheld Miss O'Shea engaged. 
in any of these feminine amenities. 
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“You—you have grown, I think,” says Rose, scrutinising, with 
horror-stricken eyes, the girl's ragged, dust-stained clothes, and 
remembering, with all the shame of which her small soul is capable, 
that the lady’s-maid scrutinises them also, ‘And you are sunburnt 
—you are very sunburnt, Belinda.” 

“T should say I was, just! If you had been playing paume under 
such a sun as this you would be sunburnt too. But where is your 
maid ? You don’t mean to say you have travelled all the way from 
Brompton to St. Jean de Luz alone ?” 

Rose on this gives a side glance at her gorgeous Abigail, and 
whispers in Belinda’s ear: “That is my maid, my dear, and the most 
helpless, the most unbearable creature in the world; still, as I had 
her from Lady Harriet Howes—and a particular favour her ladyship 
made of it—I don’t like to change. It’s an immense thing ” (plain- 
tively) “ for one’s maid to have lived in a good style of place, you know.” 

“T know!” repeats Belinda, with her mocking, gamin laugh. 
“Yes, I am just the fellow to know about fine ladies and their maids, 
am I not? But do you mean to say, Rose, that you and that magni- 
ficently dressed young woman have travelled from one end of I’rance 
to the other without getting run away with ?” 

“T—I have not been altogether without an escort,” responds the 
widow, and blushes. 4g 

Belinda thinks she must have been wrong about the paint, not 
knowing that there are women who blush and paint too. 

“T was fortunate enough in Paris to come across a very old and 
dear friend, who took me about a little, and then, somehow or another, 
I met with him again at Bordeaux. Curious coincidence, was it not ?” 
laying her plump hand with girlish playfulness upon Belinda’s slender 
arm. “But I have more curious things still to tell you when we are 
alone. Mes baggages.” This to the dignified Basque coachman, who, 
with the air of a prince, his cap on his head, stands waiting to be paid. 
“Belinda, will you make that savage comprehend that I want my 
luggage? I’m sure,” says Rose, “my French must be better than 
most people’s, for I had the prize two halfs following at Miss Ingram’s. 
Poor mamma cried, I had worked myself to such a,shadow. But the 
French speak with such an extraordinary accent there's really no 
understanding them. Ten large boxes, tell him, each with a blue 
ribbon, and—oh, the awful dog! Some one take the awful dog away !” 
Costa has been critically examining the new comers, mistress and 
maid, and conveys his poor opinion of them to Belinda by a short 
gruff bark. “I thought all the dogs in France had to be muzzled by 
law. Spencer—Spencer! Get between me and that monster !” 

It is long before Rose can be made to believe that her precious 
boxes will be brought from the station, like all other people’s boxes, on 
the hotel omnibus. Then, when rooms have to be selected for her, 
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arise new troubles. She must have a bed-room communicating with 
@ drawing-room (and the drawing-room must have a balcony covered 
with flowers), a bed-room near some one else’s, in case of fire; a bed- 
room not too near some one else’s in case of his talking in his sleep ; 
and Spencer must be on the same floor; and is there any way of 
ascertaining who slept in the rooms last? Will Belinda request the 
people of the house to swear that there has been no one here with 
smallpox this summer ? 

“Swear? Why a Basque will swear anything you ask him,” cries 
the girl mischievously. ‘Of course people with smallpox have slept 
here this summer, as they have at every hotel in the place. What 
does it matter, Rose? You will be so mosquito-bitten, like our friend 
Augustus, by to-morrow morning, that you won’t recognise yourself in 
the glass. A touch of smallpox, more or less, cannot matter.” 

With which scanty consolation Rose, the tears rising in her foolish 
frightened eyes, has to be contented. 

“Tf I only knew where all these dreadful doors lead to,” she sighs, 
looking round her with pretty timidity as soon as Mrs. Spencer, her 
nose well in the air, has retired to inspect her own apartment. “ But 
I have heard such stories of what goes on in foreign hotels—it was 
all in the papers, once, ‘Judas doors,’ I think they called them, and 
indeed the way Frenchmen stare at one in the street is enough. I 
declare nothing would ever tempt me to go out on the Continent alone.” 

She languishes away to a mirror, and taking off her veil begins to 
dust her delicate rose-and-white face with her cambric handkerchief. 
I use the word “dust” intentionally. Belinda, under the same 
circumstances, would rub her sun-tanned skin as vigorously as a 
housemaid rubs mahogany. But women of fashion have complexions, 
not skins. Rose treats hers fearfully, tenderly; as you will see a 
connoisseur treat the surface of some fine enamel, or other piece of 
perishable art ; not, it may be, without reason. 

“T have grown quite an old woman, have I not?” She puts a 
smile on the corners of her lips, then turns and presents her face for 
the girl’s admiration. “I daresay you would hardly have known me 
if you had met me, without warning, in the street? Now tell me 
the honest truth, dear ; I hate flattery.” 

Rose, at this present time of her mortal life, has approached, as 
near as it is possible for a good-looking woman ever to do, to her 
fortieth year. But, if there be truth in that delightful French adage, 
that 2 woman is the age she looks, we may call her nine-and-twenty : 
of course I mean, after her art-labours are over for the day. 

“ Few sorrows hath she of her own,” this comely silver-tongued 
bewitching widow, and no sorrows of others could by any possibility 
make her grieve. So she is without wrinkles. The lines in which 
strong love, strong grief, strong feelings of any kind grave their story 
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on human faces are all absent from hers. Round cheeks, breaking 
into dimples, like a baby’s, when she smiles; wide-open eyes, of that 
unchanging yellow-hazel that often accompanies flaxen lashes and 
eyebrows ; the most charming, most insignificant little nose you ever 
saw, and a mouth, not altogether good-tempered by nature, perhaps, 
but trained to every artificial “sweetness” of smile and word—such 
is Rose. Her hair, that once was palest hempen, is now as auriferous 
a copper as Bond Street chemistry can make it, and a marvel of 
luxuriance—such exquisite plaits and tresses, such sly-nestling unex- 
pected little ringlets! (Has Belinda forgotten the old dinnerless days 
when her tired fingers had to crimp and plait and curl in the shabby 
London lodgings ?) Her figure is plump, would be over plump, but for 
the corset-maker’s torturing aid, and Rose’s heroic resolve never to own 
a waist of more than twenty-two inches. Hercomplexion, fair naturally, 
improved by art, is—well, a complexion, notaskin. Need I say more? 

Belinda examines her with eyes that would pierce all the enamel, 
all the rice-powder, in the world. “ We none of us get younger, 
Rose ; you no more than other people. But you look well in health. 
I am surprised to see you out of mourning,” she adds, giving a cold 
glance at her stepmother’s white and lilac finery. “Has your uncle 
Robert been dead six, or eight weeks? I do not remember, exactly.” 

“Right weeks! Oh Belinda, dear, how thoughtless, you are!” 
Rose, to do her justice, feels far more amiably disposed towards 
Belinda than Belinda feels towards Rose. Life flows at its smoothest 
just at present with Cornelius O’Shea’s widow. Dear Uncle Robert 
opportunely removed to a better world; his will all that could be 
desired by surviving relatives; good looks within the reach of one’s 
own industry still, and a lover, handsome, young, well-born, to crown 
all. How can Rose feel anything but amiable, especially now that she 
sees how unfortunately plain this poor little alien stepdaughter of 
hers has grown up? “Uncle Robert has been dead more than three 
months, and I am only just in second mourning. The milliners tell 
me it’s ridiculously deep, and indeed I remember seeing Lady Harriet 
wear scarlet less than six weeks after old Miss Howe's death, but I— 
I know what a friend I have lost! Of course I could not enter upon 
these delicate subjects in a letter, Belinda, but Uncle Robert has 
left me everything, unconditionally. Money, house, plate—everything. 
I only hope I may be guided”—says Rose, turning up her eyes, 
“ guided to make a right use of what is intrusted to me.” 

Colder and harder grows the expression of Belinda’s face. Can 
the girl forget by whose absence, whose death, Rose’s good fortune 
was purchased ? 

“Oh, you are very lucky, Rose, very! But somehow I cannot 
find words just now to wish you joy. What are your future plans? 
Are you going to live in that big house at Brompton all alone?” 
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Mrs. O’Shea’s eyes sink to the ground. “ I—TI have many things 
to talk to you about, Belinda, as I hinted in my letter. But when I 
have told all my little story Iam sure you will feel for me in my 
position. The romance of two young lives!” murmurs Rose, modestly 
upologetic. “Love sacrificed to duty—a heart slowly breaking 
during a dozen years! Belinda, my dear girl, you have heard... 
you must have heard of Roger Temple ?” 

But not by a word or look will Belinda assist the widow’s bashful- 
ness, or help her forward in her confession. 

“TI believe that I have heard of such a person, somewhere,” she 
answers, ina tone of the most freezing indifference. “ Your friend 
Mr. Jones mentioned him, I think, Rose. But I pay so little attention 
to anything Mr. Jones says.” 

“ Belinda, when we were both young—the day will come, I hope, 
child, when you will sympathise more with the trials and temptations 
of others—when we were both young, Roger Temple and I first met. 

And he cared for me.’ 

Dead silence: the widow confused, and stroking down the folds of 
her silk dress with her white fingers; Belinda’s slip of a figure stand- 
ing upright beside the window, her arms folded, her lips and eyes 
about as “sympathetic” as though they had been carved in granite. 

“ He cared for me—too much for his own peace—but duty stood 
between us, and we parted.” Of this the reader shall know more 
than by Rose’s hazy utterances. “We parted. Fate was hard upon 
us both. And now... Belinda, must I say more ?” 

“Say everything, please, if you want me to understand you.” 

“ Roger Temple has asked me to be his wife at last, and I”—— 

“And you are going to be married again!” interrupts Belinda, 
eruelly. “For the Third time! Then all I can remark is, you are 
very fond of being married, Rose.” 

A heartless, unwomanly speech enough; but Belinda, like many 
other raw girls of her age, is absolutely heartless in matters of love ; 
and at this moment passionate unreasoning jealousy against the rival 
of her dead father is sending the blood to her brain too quickly for 
her to be very nice in the choice of words. 

“T’m sure I don’t know how you can be so unfeeling,” says Rose, 
almost crying. “ But you were always the same. Even when you 
were little you had no more sensibility than a stone. And Roger 
always expresses himself so beautifully about you, and the Temples 
are such a good family, and everything—and then to say that I—I of 
all women living—am fond of being married ! I do hope, Belinda, what- 
ever your own opinions may be, you will not express yourself i in this 
most heartless and indelicate manner before Captain Temple.” 

“ Captain Temple!” repeats Belinda, all innocence. “ Why, when 
am I ever likely to see Captain Temple?” 
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“ You will see him here, in St. Jean de Luz, to-day.” 

“Captain Temple in St. Jean de Luz! You mean to tell me, Rose, 
that you and a young man are travelling about the world together ?” 

And Belinda, the first and last time in her life such hypocrisy can be 
recorded of her, puts on an air of outraged virtue edifying to behold. 

“Roger met me in Paris and again in Bordeaux,” says poor Rose, 
blushing through her rouge with vexation. ‘‘ Roger was the old 
friend I told you of. And there was always Spencer . . . and we 
have taken care never to stop at the same hotel even. He has gone 
now to look at a lodging in quite another part of the town. If you 
knew, Belinda, if you only knew what a soul of honour Roger Temple 
has, you would not talk so lightly !” 

“Ah, but you must remember I know nothing at all about him,” 
retorts the girl, “and my education does not dispose me to take any 
man’s honour on trust. Never mind, Rose,” she goes on, with an 
assumption of pitying complaisance. “Iam shocked, I own, but I will 
keep what I think to myself. I will not say a word, even to Burke.” 

“And you will behave with feeling, with consideration, to Roger 
Temple for my sake?” 

Before the girl can answer, a man’s step sounds in the corridor, a 
knock comes at the door. 

“ Entrez,” cries out Belinda, in her clear young voice. 

“ My things!” sighs the widow, all in a tremor, her heart reverting 


to the possessions which lie nearer to it even than her lover—her 
bandboxes. 


And the door opens. : 

“Roger! You have found your way already, then?” Rose exclaims, 
with rather a forced little laugh, and retreating hastily from the 
light that falls unbecomingly full upon her through the open window. 
“ Belinda, dearest, my very old acquaintance, Captain Temple. Now 
mind,” with infantine candour, “I shall never forgive either of you 
if you don’t fall in love with each other at once. I have been like 
that always—Miss Ingram used to say I was quite absurd. Whoever 
I am fond of must be fond of all my friends.” 

But long before Rose has ceased twittering her small falsities, 


Belinda’s eyes and Roger Temple’s have met—met and spoken the 
truth. 


“Tn life as on railways,” a master-hand has written “at certain 
points, whether you know it or not, there is but an inch, this way or 
that, into what train you are shunted.” 

Into what train has Belinda’s passionate heart been shunted, all 
unknowing, at this moment ? 





Che Daron in England. 


Wuen Louis de Rouvroi, Duc de Saint-Simon, was yet a very young 
fellow, he was appointed one of the pages, or officers of about the same 
dignity, to Louis the Fourteenth. One day, the Grand Monarch, as he 
was absurdly called, encountered the young gentleman of his household 
in the Gallery of Glasses, at Versailles. The king honoured the page by 
entering into conversation with him; but it was not for the sake of 
the honour. 

“De Rouvroi,” said his majesty, “do you take notes of what passes 
here ?” 

“No, sire!” 

“ Write no letters of description f” 

“ None, sire.” 

“Do you keep a diary ?” 

“T can assure your majesty that I never dreamed of doing such a 
thing.” 

“Good!” rejoined the sovereign. “ We are well pleased with you;” 
and the great king passed on, with a smile. 

The young gentleman looked after him, also with a smile. That 
evening, in his own room, he addressed himself to a great work. A 
blank-paged writing-book was before him, and pen and ink. The 
smile was probably still on his face, as he remembered the questions 
of his royal master. “Not a bad idea, that of the king’s; I had never 
thought of keeping a diary of court life; but I will begin, at once, 
doing so!” Some sentiment that might be thus interpreted, in all 
likelihood, possessed him. On that night, at all events, he dipped his 
pen into the ink, and wrote the first words of that marvellous work 
which is known to us under the title of ‘ Mémoires de Saint-Simon.’ 

For many years after the death, in 1755, of Saint-Simon, who has 
made live again the family and court of Louis the Fourteenth and that 
of the Regent Duke of Orleans, the huge manuscript (in which every one 
was depicted like those figures in art books, which show us the skeleton 
of the man side by side with the same man in full dress,) was sealed 
up. It somehow came into the possession of Louis the Fifteenth, who 
allowed no one to read it but himself, and he revelled in the details of 
scandal and in the truthful lights thrown into dark places. The Duc 
de Choiseul, his minister, would not be baulked. He procured a false 
key, read the manuscript at leisure, and copied the parts with which 
he was best pleased. Gradually, detached portions got into print, 
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but nothing like a satisfactory edition of the Memoirs appeared till 
1830. 

The first complete edition, founded on the original manuscript, was 
not published till 1856-7. It is in twenty volumes, edited by M. 
Chéruel, and is such a history of the times (regarding France) as no- 
where else exists. We may add that there is nothing like it in other 
countries, etching and photographing so mercilessly accurately the 
scenes and the men who moved in them. The acid of the work proves 
the metal of the men, and under its application seemingly golden idols 
become mere copper captains. Saint-Simon is not more reserved with 
regard to the ladies. Under a peculiar lime-light of his own, we see 
clear into the most secret recesses, and gaze with amazement on scenes 
where 


Round and round the ghosts of beauties glide, 
Viewing the places where their honour died. 


We are reminded of these things by the appearance of another 
court revelation—the ‘ Memoirs of Baron Stockmar.’ With astound- 
ing recklessness, the late Baron’s son has published details, not 
offensive indeed in any scandalous sense, but details that should have 
been covered under the sacred veil of silence. It is said that these 
revelations have not a little irritated personages who may dread what 
else may yet be said of them. The want of taste is as great as the 


want of common respect for personal feelings. When we read that 
Stockmar was at the bedside of the dying Princess Charlotte, when 
we are allowed to see her agony, to witness her struggles, to hear 
her cries, and when we are told that she screamed to “Stocky” to 
help her, we are simply shocked. We find, in later days, Stockmar 
resident in Queen Victoria’s palace, as a sort of counsellor to herself 
and husband, and we are a little surprised; but when it is added that 
the Baron was allowed to wear trowsers at the royal dinner parties, 
as his thin shanks would have looked ridiculous in breeches, we can 
hardly keep from laughter. 

This Baron Stockmar, whose name was utterly unknown to most of 
the present generation till his memoirs came before them, was originally 
of the middle class. Born in 1787, at Coburg, of a father who was a 
very good scholar and a gentleman, and of a mother whose sententious 
humour is illustrated in her stereotyped observation, “ Heaven takes 
care that the cows’ tails shall not grow too long,” this elder son of a 
family of two boys and two girls manifested very early his far-seeing 
spirit. Once, at the family table, looking at the plates and dishes, the 
boy seriously remarked, “Some day, I must have all this of silver.” 
To which his mother quietly replied, “If you can manage to get it, 
pray do.” Stockmar lost no opportunity to accomplish the end in 
view. He began life as a medical man; he was with the German 
army all through its disastrous war with the French, and he never 
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despaired of that future of his country which has now commenced 
with the establishment of a German empire under a Protestant Cesar. 
In the course of his medical career (every way honourable to him) he 
became known to Prince Leopold, who showed how he valued the man 
by attaching him to his personal service as body physician. When 
Stockmar came first to England, in March 1816, he landed at Dover, 
and to avoid travelling too late at night, on account of highwaymen, 
he only proceeded as far as Rochester. The next day he entered London, 
and soon began his professional office. After the death of the Princess 
Charlotte the widowed Leopold induced Stockmar to promise never to 
leave him. The bond of union, however, was broken when Leopold 
became King of the Belgians. Stockmar, who had ceased to be his 
physician, but who was secretary, keeper of the privy purse, and 
comptroller of the household, soon withdrew. The Belgians would 
not have tolerated, however they might have respected, a foreigner 
holding any political offices. Stockmar resigned his less important 
duties, but he probably saw where his future field began to display 
itself. 

Already married himself (in 1821)—he settled his cousin-wife at 
Coburg, and visited her at long intervals—he was soon engaged in 
marriage negotiations of great personages. One would almost suppose 
that without him Prince Albert would not have married the Queen, 
nor been in anything else so successful a personage as he proved to 
be. In the new royal household the Baron (he had been ennobled by 
a Saxon patent) acted as secretary, confidential adviser, friend, and so 
on. Yes, “so on” is the proper phrase, for we are told that “ he con- 
sidered it to be his duty, in the interest of the Queen and that of the 
crown, as such, to resist the ministers when he perceived that the 
latter were acting too much from mere party motives.” If this be 
true, and Stockmar is described as keeping the Queen in this or that 
attitude, it exceeds in impudence the act of the king of Prussia when 
he telegraphed to London to stay the execution of the murderer 
Miller. It is only matched by the alleged assertion that this private 
secretary presumed to advise the ministry to enter into confidential 
negotiations with the heads of the opposition on the subject of Prince 
Albert’s regency under a certain possible contingency. It is utterly 
incredible. If true, there was then some ground for giving Stockmar 
that Mephistophelian character which he was delighted to see applied 
to him. The private secretary’s influence at court is further illus- 
trated in the following incident. “A rich Englishman—an author 
and member of Parliament—called upon him one day, and promised 
to give him £10,000 if he would further his petition to the Queen 
for a peerage. Stockmar replied, ‘I will now go into the next room, 
in order to give you time. If upon my return I shall find you here 
I shall haye you turned out by the servants.’ There is no English- 
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man who will believe in a story so utterly absurd. Stockmar, if he 
ever told it, must have been under a delusion. He was often at least 
simple-minded. “The Princess Royal,” says the son, “ honoured him 
as a second father ;” and adds naively, “he had the very highest pos- 
sible opinion of her.” The father further remarks of the Princess, 
who saw in him a second sire, “I hold her to be exceptionally gifted, 
to be in many things almost inspired.” The example given of the 
young Princess’s inspiration is not very lively. Prince Albert's secre- 
tary, Pritorius, wasnot a handsome man. One day the little Princess 
was reading the Bible to her mother. She came upon the passage, 
“God created man in his own image, in the image of God created He 
him ;” upon which, we are told, “the child, gifted with an early sense 
of beauty, exclaimed, ‘ But, mamma, surely not Dr. Pritorius!?” We 
fancy that Stockmar had little appreciation of what is really humorous, 
though he was himself an “original.” He thought the Belgian Count 
de Mérode was an original too, with this sample in support of the 
thought: Mérode was irritated by our fogs—as if Belgium had none! 
“ Partout le brouwillard.' Je découpe mon beefsteak, sort le browillard.” 

The Baron’s reason for retiring from the office he held under the 
Queen and Prince is very characteristic: ‘‘ They have passed the 
point at which leading is required.” They probably resisted it, for 
Stockmar complains (1857) that he could no longer give advice “ with 
freshness and force,” nor produce, as of old, “right impressions.” 
Accordingly, in 1857 the Baron retired. In 1858 we meet him 
at Berlin, whither he had repaired to offer, unasked, his counsel as 
to future political action. Nobody was gratified by his appearance, 
however patriotic might be his intentions. He was looked upon, by 
those who could make no allowance for his patriotism, as the Peter of 
the German proverb, who scattered his parsley into everybody’s soup. 
Count K , who had seen a friend walking with a stranger over 
the bridge at Potsdam, asked him with whom he was walking? 
“Stockmar,” replied the friend. “Ah!” exclaimed Count K 
“why did you not pitch him into the river ?” 

Stockmar, in March 1863, writing to King Leopold on his severe 
illness, rendered a testimony unfavourable to the art which he had 
once practised. “The King,” he writes, to Leopold, “complains of 
medicine. I can write no apology for the art, because I have learned 
to know the exact limits of its power. In the majority of cases 
physicians do not know what they ought to know, and in very few 
cases are they able to do what the sick man requires. Hence re- 
course to deception, or even lying. It is only for the prevention of 
disease that a good and great physician can be of real use.” There 
never was more nonsense put in so few words ; but be this as it may, 
apoplexy put the Baron von Stockmar beyond the aid of the greatest 
physician in July, 1863. ‘The old man sleeps beneath a splendid 
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vault in Coburg, erected in honour of the sleeper “by his friends in 
the reigning families of Belgium, Coburg, England, and Prussia.” 
If those families supposed that there slept with the old man all the 
confidential passages connected with them, they were grievously mis- 
taken. The Baron’s son remarks, at the end of the biographical 
sketch, “He was content to remain always half hidden before the 
eyes of posterity. Faithful to his spirit, this book also lifts the veil 
but a little.’ But who will guarantee that the veil will not be lifted 
higher? Let us hope that one day it may be, but not till the families 
enumerated above have no living heroes in the stories, when they may 
listen unwincingly to the Baron’s queer tales of their ancestors and 
may feel their withers unwrung. Does the Baron’s son suppose that 
the ill-fated Princess Charlotte thought his father would blab to the 
world her remark, made to him in unsuspecting confidence, “ My 
mother was bad, but she would not have become as bad as she was 
if my father had not been infinitely worse ?” 

Stockmar etches, both gracefully and vigorously, the personages at 
court, whom he seems to inspect as if they were purposely called up 
for exhibition. Queen Charlotte is done in a single stroke: ‘Small and 
crooked, with a true mulatto face.” All her sons, except the Regent, 
are described as talkative ; the Duke of Sussex, however, is left out of 
account altogether. The Duke of Clarence is said to be the one who 
most resembled his small and crooked mother. The stout Regent is 
credited with fine figure and distinguished manners, great appetite, 
devotion to drinking, and “a brown scratch wig, not particularly 
becoming.” He spoke French fairly, as did the stouter Duke of York, 
whose accent, however, was bad. Many men yet remember the hand- 
some but unintelligent face, the huge body, thin legs, the bald head, 
and the too upright carriage, which gave him the air of being about to 
fall backwards. His wife, a Prussian princess, with restless lips and 
blinking eyes, was a good-humoured, loud-talking, loud-laughing lady, 
who took her husband’s infidelities with patience and kept his accounts 
honestly, and with a vain hope of getting him out of debt. Stockmar 
draws her at full length. “As soon as she entered the room she 
looked round for the banker, Greenwood, who immediately came up to 
her with the confidentially familiar manner which the wealthy go- 
between assumes towards grand people in embarrassed circumstances. 
At dinner the Duchess related how her royal father had forced her, as a 
girl, to learn to shoot, as he had observed she had a great aversion to 
it. Ata grand chasse she had always fired with closed eyes, because 
she could not bear to see the sufferings of the wounded animals. 
When the huntsman told her that in this way she ran the risk of 
causing the game more suffering through her uncertain aim, she went 
to the King and asked him if he would excuse her from all sport in 
future, if she shot a stag dead. The King promised to grant her 
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request if she could kill two deer, one after the other, without missing, 
which she did.” Stockmar says the Duke of Clarence was the least 
good looking of the brothers ; but he describes the tall, strong, Duke of 
Cumberland, “ with a hideous face; can’t see two inches before him; 
one eye turned quite out of its place.” Clarence again is “as talkative 
as the rest,” while the Duke of Kent (who as much resembled his father 
as Clarence did his mother), “is the quietest of all the dukes.” In one 
page he is described as being as bald as a man can be ; but this was only 
on the crown of his head. In another we are told that the Duke “ dyed 
his hair,” and, what is quite as bad, or indeed much worse, that he also 
died over head and ears in debt. We wish we could add that the 
creditors had since been paid. The youngest brother, Cambridge, like 
the eldest, wore a dandy blonde wig, and talked German, French, and 
English, with a rapidity which rendered him almost unintelligible. Of 
the cousin of these princes, the son of the Duke of Gloucester (brother 
of George the Third) and his wife, Lady Waldegrave, Stockmar 
“signalises” him, as if he were making out a passport: “ Prominent, 
meaningless eyes, a very unpleasant face, with an animal expression ; 
large and stout, but with weak, helpless legs. He wears a neckcloth 
thicker than his head.” All this is true, but this duke was a thoroughly 
honest man. He loved his wife, Mary, youngest daughter of George 
the Third, with an almost romantic love, although they married late 
in life; and, oh ye unpaid creditors of some of the other free-and-easy 
dukes! when Gloucester died he owed no man a farthing. 

The late Duke of Wellington is still too well remembered to need 
reproducing. “‘ At table he sat next the Princess” (Charlotte). “ He ate 
and drank moderately, and laughed at times most heartily, and whis- 
pered many things to the Princess’s ear which made her blush and 
laugh.” The Marquis of Anglesea is done to the life, and we learn 
that just before Waterloo he was sitting for his full-length portrait. It 
was finished except one leg, when Lord Anglesea, who was about to 
join the army, said to the artist, “ You had better finish the leg now, I 
might not bring it back with me.” He lost that very leg. Stockmar 
saw in handsome Castlereagh, who spoke English almost as ill as 
he did French, “a thoughtless indifference,” which some people mis- 
took for statesmanship of a high order. The visit of the Grand Duke 
Nicholas (afterwards the Czar) to Claremont, added another portrait 
to Stockmar’s collection. “He ate, for his age, very moderately, and 
drank nothing but water. When Countess Lieven played after dinner 
on the piano he kissed her hand, which struck the English ladies 
present as peculiar but decidedly desirable. Mrs. Campbell could not 
cease praising him... ‘he is devilish handsome!’ . . .“ When it was 
time for bed a leathern sack was filled in the stable with hay for the 
Grand Duke by his servants, on which he always sleeps. Our English 
friends thought this affected.” 
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We wish we could congratulate the editor of Stockmar’s book, Pro- 
fessor Max Miiller, on having taken the trouble to correct the most 
absurd of the Baron’s errors. The grossest is under date of the year 
1817. Speaking of the prevailing distress and discontent, Stockmar 
says that “ there was little to cheer the people in the sight of the blind 
and insane king,” as if poor George the Third was exhibited to the 
public like the mad patients in old Bedlam. It would have been some 
proof of good taste if half the chapter containing details of the confine- 
ment of the Princess Charlotte had been omitted. To say that the 
details are painful is to use a very mild term. The chapter, however, 
throws light on the character of Stockmar. He never loses an oppor- 
tunity of praising himself. His reiterated assertions of his modesty are 
unerring proofs of a vain man. “I never allowed myself,” he writes 
in 1818, “to be blinded by vanity, but always kept in view the danger 
that must necessarily accrue to me if I arrogantly and imprudently 
pushed myself into a place in which a foreigner could never expect to 
reap honour, but possibly plenty of blame.” Here is a correct portrait 
of the painter, painted by himself. Stockmar had vanity, ‘but he 
was too clever to be blinded by it. He pushed himself, but he did not 
arrogantly or imprudently push himself into anything. He declined, 
as a physician, to have any part whatever at the confinement of the 
Princess Charlotte; “ but,” says the prudent and modest Baron, “as 
after the course of the first three months of the period, I, as a daily 
observer, thought I could detect errors in the treatment, I gave the 
Prince a long lecture, and entreated him to make my observations 
known to the physicians of the Princess.” He is not arrogant; he 
only lectures his princely master at length! He will have nothing to 
do with the physicians in attendance, as their colleague, but he tells 
the Prince that they are wrong in their practice. Stockmar, so modest, 
will incur no responsibility ; and Stockmar, so prudent, made the Prince 
Leopold the mouthpiece of his censure! The Rose of England, as 
she was so fondly called by the people, lay withered and dead ; “ but,” 
writes our Baron, after the catastrophe, “all blame was averted from 
the man who had abstained from hunting after honour and emolument. 
... Every one would be now rejoicing over my interference, which 
could never have availed anything.” And the not at all arrogant 
Baron complacently winds up his remarks by oracularly exclaiming, 
“Tt is impossible to resist the conviction that the Princess was sacri- 
ficed to professional theories,”"—and he washes his hands of the whole 
affair. 

It is a pity, seeing the mentor-like influence which Stockmar 
exercised over the greatest personages, he was unable to keep his 
pupil, or friend, or master, Prince Leopold, out of debt. When the 
Prince, by the grace, favour, and council of the Baron, was helped to 
the throne of Belgium, he was £83,000 in debt ; £16,000 of which— 
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debts of the Duchess of Kent—he had taken on himself. England 
had settled on the Prince an annuity of £50,000 a year. A man, 
having such an income, and not choosing to measure his expenses by 
it, subjects himself to be called by a very ugly name. When the 
Prince became a foreign king, he gave up the annuity which he could 
not have retained, with or without honour, for no English government 
would have paid such an income to the sovereign of a foreign state. 
After all, England had to pay Leopold’s debts out of the annuity thus 
surrendered, and various other items, including a pension to Stockmar 
himself, besides the expenses of keeping up the Prince’s estates in 
England; so that the English treasury did not profit by the matter 
to a greater extent than £20,000 a year. In all this the only dis- 
honourable part was the indebtedness of Leopold ; for it is dishonour- 
able for a man with a competent income to keep a poor creditor 
waiting for his due. One such creditor makes many, and there is a 
chain of misery that finds its origin in the selfish and guilty reckless- 
ness and indifference of men—princes, peers, or commoners—who live 
beyond their means. 

Of the Baron’s two great works, the moulding and making of Prince 
Leopold and of Prince Albert, it is not easy to say of which he is the 
prouder. If he lets a shadow in upon his portraits it is unconsciously. 
So, when we hear of King Leopold, in 1838, talking over with his 
nephew, Prince Albert, the subject of a marriage with Princess 
Victoria, Stockmar quotes a passage from a letter he received from 
Leopold, describing the conversation. The passage certainly is one to 
excite surprise. ‘“ He” (Prince Albert) “‘ considers that troubles are 
inseparable from all human positions, and that therefore, if one must 
be subject to plagues and annoyances, it is better to be so for some 
_great and worthy object than for trifles and miseries.” The Belgian 
King calls this, looking at the question, by the Prince, “from its most 
elevated and honourable point of view.” To us it seems “ worldly.” 
The philosophy of it is that of Skimpole, Mantalini, Micawber, Turvy- 
drop, Pecksniff, all in one; and we are disposed to believe that the 
King must have misunderstood his nephew. 

The proposal to endow Prince Albert with £50,000 a year was met 
by a query from blunt Joseph Hume, as to what a young German lad 
would do with such a sum in his pocket. On the motion of the 
ultra-Tory, Colonel Sibthorpe, the sum was reduced to £30,000. 
Stockmar was leaving the palace after the news of this result, and he 
met Lord Melbourne entering. The former was shocked at the result 

‘brought about by the Tories, but Melbourne frankly told him that 
the Prince need not be angry with the Tories alone. It was done, he 
said, “by the Tories, the Radicals, and a great many of our own 
people.” With Melbourne and other ministers, Stockmar seems to 
have exercised a sort of back-stairs influence, not to be disguised by 
232 
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any fine name put upon it. What is far more astounding is that he 
seems to have exercised what he himself calls an“ ascendant” over the 
English press. When the question of the regency (in case of the 
demise of the Queen) was about to be brought forward, Stockmar 
feared that the friends of the Duke of Sussex might be troublesome. 
What he wrote to the “ Fourth Estate” we cannot make out, but he 
ends a note on the matter with these remarkable words: “The short 
but very friendly article in to-day’s Times proves that I still have some 
ascendant over the obstinate nature of my old friend Barnes” (the then 
editor). 

x regency affair was settled, and Prince Albert, should the con- 
templated contingency arise, was to be at the head of it. Meanwhile, 
Stockmar was employed in drawing up a memorandum for the educa- 
tion of the Princess Royal and the Prince of Wales. In that document 
is the following passage: “Down to the present day, England 
honours the memory of George the Third, because he cultivated the 
domestic virtues. History is already taking the liberty of questioning 
his services as a sovereign, but praises without exception his private 
life. But George the Third either did not properly understand his 
duties as a father or he neglected them. Three of his sons, George 
the Fourth, the Duke of York and William the Fourth, were all 
brought up in England; the Dukes of Kent, Cumberland, Sussex, and 
Cambridge, for the most part abroad. The faults committed by George 
the Fourth, the Duke of York, and William the Fourth, already belong 
to history. Unfortunately, they were of the most marked kind, and 
we can only explain them by supposing either that the persons charged 
with their education were incapable of inculcating principles of truth 
and morality in their youth, or that they culpably neglected to do so, 
or, lastly, that they were not properly supported in the fulfilment of 
this duty by the royal parents.” 

We are told that when the last surviving of the fifteen children of 
George the Third, the Duchess of Gloucester, used in her old days 
to tell stories of her early family times and the family doings sho 
used to end her stories with the remark, “ The fact is, there were too 
many of us.” Stockmar thinks that the conduct of the princes lowered 
the national respect for monarchy; and that George the Fourth was 
saved from exclusion from the throne by the strength of the constitu- 
tion. Of William the Fourth the Baron’s judgment is, that he was 
“for no part of his life either a moral or a wise man,” and he wonders 
that the King became popular, and “ obtained at the end of his reign the 
flattering sobriquet of ‘the good old sailor.king.’” ‘William, certainly, 
was never as wise as Leopold, but the “sailor king” in his mature years 
never manifested such principles, or exhibited such practices, as made 
many Belgians say, “As a king, he suits us; we cannot complain. 
But, as man, do you see? that’s his affair, and does not regard us.” 
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But let us return to England. The royal household there was not 
in such confusion during the reign of William the Fourth as it was at 
a preceding period. There were no four o’clock in the morning suppers 
or breakfasts given at Carlton House by certain officials below stairs 
to actors and actresses; but the disorganisation which existed was a 
result of the old free-and-easy time. In the early days there were 
men in the King’s service who seriously thought that the most reckless 
hospitality was in accordance with the place and its master. The lord 
chamberlain, lord steward, and the master of the household, had 
jurisdiction within the palace, but where their limits began or ended 
they could not tell. Stockmar was employed to examine into the 
matter. He found that the outside of the palace was under the Woods 
and Forests. The inside obeyed the lord chamberlain, to a certain 
extent. My lord could order his Majesty’s windows to be cleaned on 
the inside, but, says the Baron, “the degree of light to be admitted 
into the palace depends proportionably on the well-timed and good 
understanding between the lord chamberlain’s office, and that of the 
Woods and Forests.” So housekeeper and maids were ruled by the 
chamberlain, while the livery servants were placed under the control 
of the master of the horse, and the rest of the servants obeyed the 
lord steward.” “The last official,” so wrote the Baron, “ for example, 
finds the fuel and lays the fire, and the Lord Chamberlain lights it.” 
Stockmar was one day sent by her Majesty to Sir Frederick Watson, 
the master of the household, to complain that the dining-room was 
always cold. Sir Frederick gravely answered, “You see, properly 
speaking, it is not our fault. The lord steward lays the fire only, 
and the lord chamberlain lights it.” In like manner the lord cham- 
berlain found the lamps, but the Lord Steward trimmed and lit them. 
It cannot be said that the routine of the circumlocution office 
has yet ceased. We might describe in Stockmar’s own words the 
means by which small wants in the palace are still satisfied, or dis- 
satisfied. He tells us that if a pane of glass or a cupboard door in 
the scullery wanted mending, the chief cook had to draw up and sign 
the requisition, which was countersigned by the clerk of the kitchen, 
who took it for further signature to the master of the horse, who 
sent it to the lord chamberlain for his authorization; from. whose 
office it went before the clerk of the works, under the office of Woods 
and Forests, by which office the broken pane of glass or the cup- 
board-door was mended in the course of time—perhaps! Even now 
a visitor, let us say to that quiet and mysterious office, the Board of 
Green Cloth, may by chance find his foot entangled in an old mat. 
The mat is rarely trodden, the office doors do not give frequent access 
to that mat, and above the door might be fittingly inscribed, Janua 
amat limen. But to get that mat repaired, and to obtain official 
authority to procure a new one, would require a time, during which a 
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fellow’s hair might become thinned and turned grey. So careful are 
we now of the public money, that if in the Houses of Parliament a 
new lock and key should be required for any of the doors, application 
must be made for the former at one seat of power, but permission to: 
have a key must be officially sought for at another. 

It is not many months ago that some palings were required for 
official fencing in Ireland. The wood might have been bought there 
for next to nothing, but the rails were bought in England, and a ship. 
was chartered to carry them to Dublin quay. 

As the great officers who were supposed to have control in the 
palace were seldom there, and were not represented by deputy, there 
was practically no control at all. Servants did very much as they 
liked, and yet it is with wonder that we read how illustrious visitors 
have been negligently received, left to find their own apartments, 
and, on issuing from them, to wander helplessly about the corridors: 
in search of the dining-room. Stockmar remarks that when the boy 
Jones was discovered, at one o’clock in the morning, under a sofa in 
the room adjoining her Majesty's bed-room, nobody was responsible. 
The lord steward was not to blame, as he had no control over the 
pages near the Queen’s person. The lord chamberlain was not 
blamable, because the porters were not within his department. But 
Jones got in when porters should have detected him ; and if the pages 
had had their eyes open the rascal would never have reached one of 
her Majesty’s sofas. 

Stockmar suggested reforms which were, for the most part, adopted, 
and these, with others additional, were carried out by Prince Albert 
with unexampled strictness, not to say rigour. Waste and extrava- 
gance and disorder were stopped. Order reigned within the imperial 
palaces, but there came with it a system which savoured of meanness. 
We have heard of a wealthy tradesman who, having been paid his. 
account at the proper office in one of the royal palaces, expressed a 
desire, just for once in his life, to taste the Queen’s ale. No objection 
was made, but as, on lifting the glass to his lips, he was told that the 
liquor would be duly booked, with his name, as the recipient of it, he 
straightway set the glass down and left it untasted. This story has 
a parallel in that of the gentleman abroad who, out of- respect for 
the memory of the Duke of Kent, from whom he had received some: 
essential service, sent to the Queen a cask of rare wine. Presents are 
generally declined now by sovereigns, but it is said that this wine was 
not only received and acknowledged, but that the sender was required 
to pay the import duties. If this be really true, the demand was. 
certainly an act of official impertinence. 

Stockmar, who formed and reformed princes, saw and foretold the 
fate of nations, and comprehensively embraced everything, from poli- 
tical constitutions to rules and regulations for royal kitchens, saw 
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through and through all the English notabilities with whom he came 
in contact. Peel thought the Baron by far too free, and, to show 
how correct was that thought, Stockmar says: “One day I had 
brought him to talk of an important political event in which he had 
himself been concerned. He was just about to make some uninterest- 
ing disclosures; only the last word of the secret was wanting, when 
he paused. To help him I exclaimed, ‘ Well, don’t gulp it down.’ 
This disconcerted him; he made an odd face.and broke off.” Stockmar 
never suspected that Peel was amusing himself with the Baron's 
inquisitiveness, disappointing it just as the German gentleman thought 
the secret was about to be divulged. How does the Baron avenge 
himself? By agreeing to the verdict of Peel’s enemies, that he was 
“the most successful type of political mediocrity.” We are bound 
to say Stockmar adds, “that ninety-nine hundredths of the higher 
political affairs can be properly and successfully conducted by such 
ministers only as possess Peel's mediocrity.” One highflying genius 
may bring political affairs to a particularly happy issue, but also he 
may bring them, Stockmar thinks, to something quite the reverse. 

We see a particularly highflying genius when we behold the Baron 
seated at the side of Louis Napoleon. It was after 1840, when the 
dynasty of Louis Philippe seemed perfectly safe, Louis Napoleon 
remarked that the dynasty was not safe at all, and that Louis Philippe 
would be unable to maintain himself. Stockmar asked, “ And what 
then?” The Prince replied with confidence, “Then it will be my 
turn.” This showed, Stockmar thinks, “a firm faith in his own star,” 
adding, “It is no more than human, ‘if the star will not rise quickly 
enough, to help it on a little.” 

Years ago Victor Hugo—who has written hymns in praise of Henry 
the Fifth, and has been of every shade in politics by turns, from ultra- 
legitimist, when he saw a miraculous child in the little Duc de Bor- 
deaux, to ultra-republican, at which he remains, at least for the present 
—advocated an alliance between Germany and France, in order that 
Germany, with her arm stretched on one side, might smite the Mos- 
covite, and France, with hér sword pointing in another direction, 
might give a mortal thrust to dear old England. Stockmar, at the 
period of the Crimean war, had another idea, namely, a union of 
Prussia, Austria, and the Western Powers, in order to destroy the 
preponderating influence of Russia and to keep France back from 
excesses. Prussia, however, is a power with which no other nation 
would form an alliance without much forethought. Prussia was never 
yet faithful to a friend or generous to a foe. Of France, allowing all 
her merits, Stockmar has little to say that is not disparaging. He 
evidently as much believed in her civilisation as he did in that of the 
Fiji Islanders. In a mass, he looked on them as children imperiously 
demanding the moon, crying because it could not be had, whipt for 
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the crying, and then sulkily acknowledging the justice of the whip- 
ping, yet swearing to have revenge for it. 

Altogether the impression which this book leaves of Stockmar’s 
character is not so satisfactory as the son seems to think it. If the 
Baron was not as much detested by the people of England as royal 
favourites and palace factotums generally are by the people among or 
over whom they move, the reason is, that Stockmar was not only 
discreet, but he was not a man who hungered and thirsted after osten- 
tatious honours, and he was an honest man. Nevertheless, he was so 
near the throne and so busy about and about it as to cause his pre- 
sence and his acts to be questioned. A less discreet man would have 
come to grief; but Stockmar was a busybody affecting to have nothing 
particular to do with anybody. Yet, in his own mind, he certainly 
thought that he, the ex-Coburg doctor, pulled the strings that moved 
the furemost puppets of the world. In his mind he was the better 
self, first of Leopold, next of Prince Albert; these were Stockmar- 
manufactured, according to Stockmar’s idea. Repudiating all in- 
fluence, he never seems to have missed an opportunity of exercising 
it when he could get a prime minister or a secretary of state by the 
button. His hints or his advice must have often appeared amusingly 
impertinent to some of our ministers; but what could be done in the 
way of snubbing a man who was authorized to come to the royal 
dinner-table in trousers when breeches were the only wear, and who 
might retire after dinner whenever he chose, without observing the 
etiquette which keeps men imprisoned till the sovereign’s self has 
withdrawn. We strongly suspect that Stockmar was rather a bore, 
except to the princely personages whom he loved to serve and who 
loved him for his service. It is very certain that to him a court was 
the only true Elysium ; to be with princes was to the twice-patented 
Baron a far more exquisite delight than any delight he could find in 
home. A man who marries, and yet who voluntarily dwells far away 
from the home in which he plants his wife, and who spends his years 
with princes, and performs moments of penance in flying visits, few 
and far between, to the wife who never accompanied him abroad, 
and to the children who could hardly have known their father with 
children’s intimacy, may have been an excellent, honest, trustworthy 
servant of princes, but he does not come up to our idea of a man who 
accomplishes his duty within the circle where are marked the not 
unimportant duties of a parent and a citizen. 








Che Curquoise Ring. 
A ROMANCE OF NEUFCHATEL| 


By JOHN SHEEHAN. 


I. 


By Bethune’s banks, in days of courtoisie, 
There lived a young and gallant chevalier ; 
Save lance and charger brave no wealth had he, 
But served, like gentle knight, his mistress dear. 
To her he cried, 
One morn in pride, 
“ Brave news! Once more our barons bold uprear 
’Gainst England’s power their glorious banners fair ! 


II. 


“ Dear France’s right may God for aye maintain, 
And -bless the knight who combats for his king ! 
Whilst thou, my lady love, shalt still retain 
In pledge of my fond faith this turquoise ring, 
Its azure blue 
Shall keep its hue 
With Hubert’s life ; but should its brightness wane,” 
Weep for thine own true knight in battle slain.” 


+ 1 More celebrated in modern times for its delicious bondons, or cream 
cheeses, than its knightly romances. It is situated near the head waters 
of the Bethune, in the valley of which, at Arques, Henry the Fourth won 
one of his most gallant and important victories. Almost under the old 
castle walls it was that he took a fortified position, and drew up his devoted 
little army of not more than four thousand strong to meet the shock of the 
Leaguers, amounting to thirty-six thousand, led on by the Duc de Mayenne. 
Just before this battle the Béarnais prince uttered the noble sentiment, in 
answer to a superior officer of the League, his prisoner at the time, who 
had asked him rather contemptuously, where were his forces to encounter 
such an overwhelming host as was arrayed against him? “You do not 
see all,” said the king, “for you do not count God and the Right, which 
are on my side.” 

? It is still believed by many that this Persian mineral, first introduced 
to Europe by the Crusaders, changes colour and fades considerably with 
the serious illness of its wearer. 
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III. 


Some gentle tears the lady shed, as o'er 
The knight’s cuirass her snow-white scarf she tied ; 
And on her flushing cheeks the tints she bore 
Of love’s fond grief and woman’s nobler pride. 
Then bending low 
To saddle bow, 
He kissed her brow, and vowed his cry should be 
“Sweet Lady Claire, for honour, love, and thee !” 


IV. 


As down the forest glade at early dawn 
Her parting knight pricks on his gallant steed, 
His weeping dame still watches from the lawn, 
As fading form and footfalls faint recede, 
Till pennon light 
And plume snow-white 
No longer waving on the morning air, 
She looks to Heaven and breathes her fondest prayer. 


Vv. 


Three years the Eastern ring shone pure and bright. 
Three years for honour, love, and lady fair, 
Sir Hubert fought, till tidings came at night— 
Sad tidings from the battle field—to Claire. 
She knew too well 
What page could tell. 
“The ring! the fatal ring !” she fainting cried ; 
Beheld the azure’s fading hue, and died. 





Kill or Cure. 


A STORY OF THE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR. 


“THE Major is a capital fellow, Doctor,” I said, as we sauntered out 
to smoke our cigars in the garden, after an early dinner; “but he- 
ought to be more merciful to us wretched bachelors. What with his 
charming wife and that exemplary baby, he makes it difficult to respect 
the tenth commandment.” 

“You admire Mrs. Layton ?” 

* Admire her! If she were not Charlie’s wife, I should fall head’ 
over ears in love with her. I have seen fairer faces, but for dear,. 
pretty, delicate womanly ways, I never met her equal.” 

“You couldn’t understand a man’s thirsting for her blood ?” 

“Good gracious! A wretch who could touch one of her golden hairs. 
roughly deserves to be crucified.” ‘ 

“And yet for many days she was in deadly peril of her life.” 

“For her fortune ?” 

“She had none.” 

“Don’t tell me, Doctor, that an innocent creature like that could 
give any one cause for revenge.” 

“No; I won't tell you anything of the sort.” 

“T think I see. Some one was madly in love with her?” 

“Tf you were to guess till this day out you would not find the cause,” 
said my friend. “Let us sit down here, and I will explain. It’s no. 
secret ; I wonder the Major has not told you.” 

“Down here” was on a rustic seat that the Major’s pretty wife had 
made at the end of his garden, close to where a little rill, soon to be 
lost in the blue Hudson, tinkled its way through his grounds. 


“During the war,” began the Doctor, “I served in the army, in the 
same regiment with an old schoolmate. He was as fine a soldier as 
ever drew sword. Hale, hearty, and sound in mind and body; eager 
to see service—and he saw plenty. I thought that he bore a charmed 
life, till one day he was carried into the hospital tent in a bad way. 
A ball had entered his shoulder, glanced on the clavicle (what you call 
the collar-bone), and had gone—somewhere. That was all we could 
tell, for there was no other orifice; but whether it had passed up or 
down, or taken some erratic course round about, such as balls will take, 
we knew not, and no probing could find out. Well, he recovered, 
went North to regain his strength, and for nearly three years I lost 
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sight of him. When the war was over, and I had begun to practise as 
a civilian in New York, I met him again. But how changed! He was 
a living skeleton, and I saw in a moment that he had become habi- 
tuated to opium. Do you know what that means? No? Well, throw 
a bucket of water into a piano, and then light a fire under it, and its 
strings will not be more out of tune than an opium-smoker’s nerves 
are out of order. He asked me if he might call on me at my office, 
and of course I assented ; but it was days before he came, and when he 
did arrive I knew that he had been preparing himself for a fight with 
himself. Some foolish patients come prepared to hide the truth, some 
to magnify their ills. It is part of our business, in serious cases, to 
examine a man’s mind before we ask about his body, and hardened as 
a surgeon must be, I confess that the condition of my poor friend 
frightened me. ‘There was an expression in his eye that I had never 
seen in any sane being; and what made this worse was the calm 
business-like manner in which he spoke. He told me that soon after 
he had (apparently) recovered from his wound, he began to suffer from 
pains in his head, which increased in severity till they became so 
agonising that he had recourse to opiates to alleviate them. ‘But I 
have not come to consult you about this,’ he said, ‘this I can bear— 
must bear. Would to God that they were always tearing me! The 
worst is when they are not.’ 

“*'They leave you very weak?’ I suggested. 

“«They leave me,’ he replied, quite calmly, ‘ with a burning, all but 
unconquerable, desire to take human life. 

“T am not generally a nervous man, but I started, and looked round 
me for some weapon of defence. ‘ Don’t be afraid, he continued, with 
a sad smile, ‘the fit is not on me now. I should not have come if it 
had been. I have been nearly starved once or twice, not daring to leave 
my room. I can conquer my madness now; the question is, how long 
I can continue to do so. I feel that it is growing upon me. I feel my 
power of resistance becoming weaker and weaker—the craving for 
blood getting stronger and stronger. I am like a man who has slipped 
over a precipice, and feels the earth and shrubs to which he clings, 
slowly, slowly, surely, surely, giving way with him. I have brought 
wretched curs out of the street, and killed them in my frenzy, in the 
hope to exhaust it on them. It is no use. I must have human life.’ 

“* Any human life?’ I inquired, ‘or some one in particular ?” 

“* Why do you ask this, Doctor?’ he cried, getting suddenly excited. 

“*No matter; go on.’ 

“Sometimes,” he resumed, ‘it seems that any life would do; and 
sometimes——Doctor, four days before I saw you I met, upon a 
New Jersey ferry boat, a young girl. So pretty, so refined and nice! 
I followed her to her home—the devil, that has taken possession of 
me, led me. She went in, and soon came out again into her little 
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garden, and tended her flowers—poor child! Doctor, if I had had a 
pistol with me I should have shot her. You may smile; but some day 
soon I shall take a pistol on purpose, and shoot her.’ 

“Tt was clearly no use arguing with him. The best way with such 
people is to admit their facts and try to work round them. 

“Then,” said I, ‘the only thing you can do is to submit to the 
restriction of an asylum, till this feeling has passed.’ 

“Tt will not pass. IfI were to go to a madhouse I should sham 
sane. Sooner or later their vigilance over me would be relaxed. 
Then I should murder my keeper, and go straight for that innocent 

irl, 
one Then leave the country.’ 

“¢ Well, that would save her; but, Doctor, one life is as dear to its 
holder as another. If I don’t kill her, I shall kill some one else.’ 

“©* My dear fellow,’ I replied, in as light a tone as I could assume, 
‘ these fancies are curable. Put yourself under® skilled medical treat- 
ment. You are all to bits, physically. Get sound in body, and you'll 
get all right in your mind,’ 

“Qn the contrary, I am all to bits, as you say, mentally, and my 
body suffers through my mind. Medical treatment! I have consulted 
every practitioner of note here and in Europe. Some think I’m fool- 
ing them, some look wise, and talk as you do about ‘treatment.’ All 
have failed. Doctors are no use to me.’ 

“‘ «Then may I ask why you have come here ?’ 

“<To ask your advice as a friend,’ he answered, drawing his chair 
nearer to me ; ‘and,’ lowering his voice, ‘ to ask you one question asa 


friend and a God-fearing man, and to which I pray you to give mea 
plain yes or no.’ 


“Go on.’ 

“¢ Feeling as I feel, shall I be justified before God in taking my own 
life? ‘Will it be deadly sin for me to do for myself what I would do 
to a mad dog ?” 

“T repeat his words almost as he spoke them. I cannot give you the 
faintest idea of the solemn deliberation with which he put this awful 
question. For some moments I could not say a word. Then I started 
up and told him that I would not answer him yes or no—that it was 
not fair to ask me to take such a responsibility. Then he rose too, 
and said that he must resolve it for himself, and I saw plainly which 
way it would go. ‘Give me till to-morrow to think it out,’ I said, 
detaining him. 

“*'To-morrow may be too late,’ he replied. ‘The fit may come upon 
me to-night for all I know.’ 

“¢ Come home with me; I’m notafraid. You won’t hurt me,’ I said. 


“*JT would try very hard not to do so—but—I know myself. I 
cannot trust myself. Don’t you trust me.’ 


> 
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“¢T will trust you; but T'lldo more. You are not armed, I sup- 
pose?’ 

“©No, he replied with a shudder, ‘ not now.’ 

“¢T'll take care that youshall not be, and I'll carry my Derringer in 
my pocket. On the first indication of homicidal mania I give you my 
word I'll shoot—and I shoot straight.’ I said this to satisfy him, 
poor fellow! In his weak state I could have laid him down like a 
child. It did satisfy him, and we went home together. I led him 
to talk of our old soldiering days, and gradually got him back to his 
wound. I made him describe the first sensations of pain in his head, 
and repeat all that his different medical advisers had said. I happened 
to have a strong preparation of hasheesh by me. I gave him a dose, 
and whilst under its influence I carefully examined his head. Now 
the head, you must know, does not fatten or waste away in proportion 
to other parts of the body. Still his had become mere skin and bone ; 
and this state, perhaps, gave me an advantage over others who had 
made the same examination. At last I felt, or thought I felt, a faint 
twitching—a sort of abnormal pulsation—about two inches above the 
left ear. It might be merely nervous, but i¢ might be caused by the ball. 

“J then set my mind to work, and thought the whole case over 
steadily. In the first place was that impulse to take human life, of 
which my poor friend had spoken, really uncontrollable? For ex- 
ample, suppose that one day he did take a pistol ‘on purpose,’ and go 
to that young lady’s garden—would he shoot her? To suppose that 
the insane mind never changes its purpose, or turns from the fell com- 
pletion of its purpose, is to say in other words that the insane mind is 
stronger than the sane mind. If a man with a freshly broken leg 
were to tell you he was going to run a foot-race you would not believe 
him, because your common sense revolts against the idea of his running 
with a leg disabled. But if one with his brain disabled declares that 
he is going to do something dependent upon the action of his mind 
common sense does not always argue so well. 

“In the second place, did my poor friend, with his impaired means of 
judgment, believe that the impulse was uncontrollable ? Because if he 
did the end would be the same, so far as he was concerned. He would 
sacrifice his own life to protect that of others, though they were in no 
actual danger. 

“Tn the third place, might not this story of the impulse be a mere 
pretence to excuse the commission of suicide? Now there are no forms 
of madness more obscure in their origin, more difficult to detect, more 
persistent, and more fatal than suicidal mania; and as there have been 
numerous cases in which persons who have destroyed themselves have 
carefully prepared evidence tending to show that their death was acci- 
dental, why should there not be one in which the fatal act was to be 
(so far as possible) justified ? 
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“Tn the fourth place, granting that there was either real homicidal 
mania or fancied homicidal mania tending to suicidal, or simply the 
latter—was there a possibility of cure ? 

“ Ag the three first questions rested for their solution on one set of 
facts, and the deductions to be drawn therefrom, I considered them 
together. A victim of suicidal mania rarely if ever speaks of suicide. 
When a man says he is going to drown himself you may generally 
direct him to the cars which will take him to the river side with the 
fullest conviction that he will not breakfast with the crabs. If, in an 
exceptional case, suicide is mentioned, it will either be treated lightly, 
as an act that is not a crime, or the patient will be very earnest in his 
assurances that he would never commit it. Remembering my poor 
friend’s manner, I noticed that he spoke of taking his own life with 
much more emotion than he evinced when he told me of the impulse 
to shed the blood of others. His words, “ I must have human life—if 
I had had a pistol with me I should have shot her—some day soon 
I shall take a pistol on purpose and shoot her—I should murder 
my keeper and go straight for that innocent girl,” were spoken as 
calmly as though he said, “I owe five dollars—I must go and pay 
them,” and at the same time with a tone of deep commiseration for the 
predestined victims. They were to die for no fault of their own, but 
they were doomed to death—if he lived. When, on the other hand, 
he spoke of saving their lives at the sacrifice of his own, his manner 
changed. No one afilicted with suicidal mania ever treated self- 
destruction with the horror, the consciousness of its wickedness, and 
the religious doubts as to its being pardonable under any circum- 
stances, with which he considered it. He had never once spoken 
of murder as a crime. 

“ After a long and careful consideration I came to the following 
conclusions : 

“ He is not labouring under suicidal mania. 

“ His impulse is real, and will have fatal results. 

“ Confinement in an asylum would have no curative effect. 


“Then I took down my books bearing upon the anatomy of the 
human head. 
* 


* * * * * 

“The next morning I addressed him thus: 

“ «Before I answer you as to whether you would be justified before 
God, under the impulse you have told me of, in taking your own life 
to save that of another, you must answer me several questions.’ 

“*Go on,’ he said. 

“When you consulted those doctors did you tell them all that you 
have told me ? 

“*No. Idid not dare. I said that I had horrible thoughts and 
cravings, but without entering into details as to what they were. 
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Once I went so far as to say I feared I was becoming dangerous, and 
the fool smiled.’ 

“¢(Good. Did they ever speak of searching for that ball ? 

“Yes, they said it might be the cause of my sufferings, supposing 
it had lodged near the brain, but that no one would take the respon- 
sibility of ‘searching for it—so to speak—in the dark.’ 

«« They were right—the operation might kill you, and the ball be 
not found after all.’ 

“ He looked up, and the dull dejected look that had become habitual 
passed from his face. 

«And even if it were found,’ I went on, ‘its extraction micht 
cause your death all the same.’ 

“ He laid his hand on my arm, and tried to speak, but he could not. 

“ ¢ Still it would give you a chance—just a chance of more than life.’ 
His grasp tightened. I could feel his heart beating. ‘And sub- 
nitting to such an operation—almost hopeless though it be—would 
not be quite suicide.’ 

“He fell on his knees and sobbed like a child. ‘ You'll do it?’ he 
cried, ‘ ary Aduigieley bless yal ors do it ?’ 

* * 

“ Well,” said my friend, lighting a nt cigar, “to make my story 
short, I did it, with the assistance of a young surgeon whose nerve I 
could trust. We found that miserable piece of lead near where I had 
suspected’ it to be. It was just a case of touch and go. Had my 
knife wavered twice the breadth of its own edge—had the assistant 
been unsteady with the forceps—it would have been fatal. I don’t 
want to appear vain of my success, so I'll say no more than this—he 
recovered.” 

“ And has’nt killed anybody ?” 

* No, and doesn’t want to.” 

“By Jove! I wouldn’t be too sure of that. And so the girl he 
wanted to murder married the Major ?”! 

“She did.” 

“Then if I were her husband I’ take precious good care that your 
interesting patient didn’t come into the same State with her.” 

“My dear fellow if you were her husband you'd do exactly as her 
husband does.” 

* Does he know ?” 

“None better.” 

“ And doesn’t care ?” 

* Not a bit.” 

“Then he’s a brute !” 

' © You'd better tell him so—here he comes.” 

“ Does she know ?” 

“She does.” 
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“ And she’s not afraid ?” 

“ No.” 

“One other question. Does your interesting patient still live in 
this country ?” 

“He does.” 

“In what State ?” 

“This State.” 

“ Near here ?” 

“Very near.” 


“Then, with all possible deference for our friend the Major, I 
think he is very foolish. Were I in his place I should say, ‘ My good 
sir, I admit that the ball from which you suffered so long cannot get 
back into your brains, but I am by no means sure that the zdeas it 
engendered may not return. At any rate your presence near my wife 
is likely to make her nervous, and I appeal to you as a gentleman to 
locate yourself in some other! part of the country. If you do so I 
shall have the highest respect for you; if you do not, and ever have 
the misfortune to pass within a mile of my house, the interior of your 
skull will become more intimately acquainted than ever with lead in 
the usual form.’ ” 


“ Very neatly put,” said the Doctor, “ but our friend does not think 
of committing suicide now.” 


“Mercy, Doctor!” I cried, “ you don’t mean to say that the man 
who wanted to murder the Major’s wife is—is——” 


“The Major himself. Yes, sir.” 
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Autumn Days in Stockholm. 


Fiery or sixty years ago it was not the habit of those belonging to 
the middle class of society to leave their homes every year for a certain 
time in search of novelty and change of air; a visit to some acces- 
sible watering-place in their own country once in two or three years 
was all that could be attempted. Now that so many facilities are 
offered for travelling, so many cheap arrangements can be made for 
trips abroad, the only difficulty is to find some spot unspoilt by the too 
frequent visits of tourists, unchanged by the introduction of foreign 
habits and manners. Switzerland, the Rhine, Belgium, Holland, and 
many parts of France, are well known and visited yearly ; but Sweden 
and Norway, though beginning to be resorted to by English and 
Americans, still present much that is fresh and attractive to those who 
love whatever is true, simple, and unhackneyed. 

So seldom does anything realise our expectations, that my dreams 
were not of a golden hue as I steamed from London to Gottenburg. 
In fact there was not much to make them agreeable; three days and 
nights of gales, with thunder and lightning, a pitching and rolling 
vessel, and everybody ill around me, only suggested that the sight of 
land of any kind would be delightful. The people on board had 
come from all parts of the world: Norwegians and Swedes were re- 
turning to their country ; there were passengers from California, others 
from New York; a young girl from the Empire City particularly 
amused me. She was travelling with her brother all over the world 
as fast as possible, and was then going to Stockholm on her way to 
St. Petersburg. She was sharp in appearance and sharp in every- 
thing she did; nothing escaped her observation ; and she kept her 
eye-glass pertinaciously fixed in one eye, peering closely at everybody 
and everything. I could not help laughing when, on looking at her 
during the night, I saw that she had still the glass in her eye, though 
she was fast asleep. 

That anybody could rest was quite astonishing, for we were in a heavy 
storm from the time we were fairly out at sea at midnight one Friday 
till the following Monday morning at ten o’clock, when we neared the 
shores of Sweden. Two whole nights the captain had been obliged 
to remain on deck, feeling rather anxious about our safety, and had 
said that this passage was not one to have been undertaken by ladies 
except in case of urgent necessity. How glad, therefore, we were to 
be told that Gottenburg could be seen will be readily imagined after 
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all we had endured ; yet the weather was too bad to allow us to go on 
deck, and we were actually in the harbour before we could get a 
glimpse of the city. The first thing which would strike a stranger 
are the bridges and the quays, which are fine, and give the idea that 
the city is much larger than it is in reality ; there is, however, nothing 
to detain the traveller beyond a day or two, the churches and public 
buildings not being particularly interesting. Some pretty gardens, in 
which a band plays every evening, are worth visiting, as well as the 
place of a Mr. Dickson, of a Scotch family, whose fortune is derived 
from timber which his grandfather cut down in Norway and Sweden, 
and sold some years ago. The house is built in the Italian style, the 
grounds are tastefully laid out, the surrounding scenery very pretty 
and English, and the drive thither exceedingly pleasant. 

Through the kindness of a Swedish acquaintance, I was put in the 
way of securing my berth in the canal boat from Gottenburg to Stock- 
holm, which is the most inexpensive as well as the most interesting 
mode of travelling. The journey takes about three nights and two. 
days; but as the steamer, like all the Swedish vessels I have been in, 
is beautifully clean and nicely fitted up, there is no great hardship in 
being so long on board. The night we started I went to my cabin 
about ten o'clock; though the beginning of August, it was still light ; 
but the scenery, we were informed, would be very flat for some hours. 
At six the next morning coffee and rusks awaited us on deck; and 
we were told that if we wished to breakfast before setting out for the 
falls of Tréllhaétten we must make haste. The vessel puts to shore 
at any special place of interest, and the passengers have plenty of time 
to explore if they choose. The waterfalls of Tréllhatten are certainly 
very beautiful, but those who have seen the finest in Switzerland and 
in Wales will not, I think, remark anything grander in them. The 
winding path, however, by which we walked to them was lovely, and 
we came back in great spirits from the exercise and the enjoyment of 
the fresh morning, and found a second breakfast ready for us, to 
which we did ample justice. 

Till in the course of the day we entered the lake Wener, about one 
hundred and fifty English miles in length, there was nothing interest- 
ing for the eye to rest on. Wenersborg, which heads it, is very 
picturesque, on account of its carved wooden houses—like Swiss 
houses, which are everywhere to be seen in Sweden. Here, and all 
the way to Stockholm, there is no scenery that can be called fine, no 
mountains, no lofty trees, but all is soft, green, and smiling; firs 
and weeping birches clothe the banks, and small islands start up 
everywhere to add to the beauty of the landscape and occasionally to 
ruffle the lake. The next day we stopped at an interesting place called 
Wadstena, where there is an old castle and the remains of a nunnery, 
founded by St. Brita; several royal personages became sisters of the 
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order, and among them Queen Margaretha, the Semiramis of the 
North. 

After quitting Wadstena, we rested only a few minutes occasionally 
at two or three small villages, charmingly nestled in the banks of the 
canal. The bright red-painted wooden cottages stood out in pleasant 
relief against the fresh green foliage, and formed quite a picture. 
Here the peasants came to the side of the vessel, with little baskets of 
fruit temptingly piled up, and with bags containing rings of some- 
thing between biscuit and bread, which I observed were much liked 
by the Swedes, and were bought by most of the passengers. At length 
Sunday morning arrived, and we were informed that in less than an 
hour we should arrive at our destination. It may be guessed with 
what a throb of eager expectation we hurried on deck that we might 
not lose the first glimpse of the beautiful city. 

I do not know how Stockholm would strike people who have seen 
Venice ; to me it was altogether new and fascinating. Gardens every- 
where sloping down to the edge of the water and filled with people, 
tiny steamers plying hither and thither, close at hand, not to speak of 
larger vessels which go to greater distances, naturally give to the whole 
scene a yery animated aspect. From the approach to Stockholm by the 
river its full grandeur is seen. The principal points of interest are the 
city proper and the royal palace; the intersecting water fills up the 
whole picture. From the Baltic, it appears, if possible, to greater advan- 
tage ; and a fine view of it may be obtained from the garden of the Mose- 
backe, which is situated on one of the loftiest hills of the Sédermalm. 

The public buildings are not numerous, but they are so placed as 
to be seen to the greatest advantage, and from this circumstance add 
greatly to the imposing effect of the city. The old palace, the 
National Museum, the Riddarhiiset, where formerly the nobility held 
their sittings during the diets, and the Riddarholms Kyrkan, which 
may be called the Westminster Abbey of Stockholm, are among the 
most interesting. The vaults of this old church are lighted up once a 
week, and the tombs uncovered, when it ought to be visited; a few 
ore* are then paid, but all other days it may be entered gratis. 

Though the principal inhabitants leave Stockholm during the 
hottest months of summer, enough remain to make the gardens lively 
in the evening. The Djurgirden, one of the prettiest, which has the 
best band, and this season, in addition, a Hungarian band of cele- 
brated performers, is generally well filled, and to a new comer presents 
a very spirited scene. Waiters thread their way amidst endless marble 
tables, bearing aloft trays with coffee and ices, granite ice especially, 
and liqueurs and Swedish punch, through throngs of visitors. ‘The 
people, who have been called the French of the North, do not gesticu- 
late as in France, but a murmur of voices accompanies the music, 


* An ore is less than a farthing. 
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and the language, which is almost as soft as the Italian, makes this 
pleasant. Gentlemen walk in and out among the groups of ladies, 
seeking for those they especially desire to notice, and having found 
them, take off their hats with a graceful sweep which hitherto I have 
only seen accomplished by Swedish gentlemen. As far as living out 
of doors, the Swedes, though inhabitants of a cold climate, resemble 
the southern nations, and spend very little time at home; indeed, 
our idea of home, from my observation, and from what I was told, is 
much more understood by the Danes than the Swedes, and domestic 
virtues are less cultivated by the latter than the former. 

After the first week, which I passed in one of the principal hotels, 
I found it would be more agreeable to board in a Swedish family; I 
should in this way have society, and see the Swedes in their own 
homes. In the Brunkeberg’s Torg I was received by a very amiable 
and intelligent lady, a widow, who, to increase her income, had always 
a few people with her. Her arrangements were very good, but the 
diet was certainly a trial, as, under the happiest circumstances, the 
cooking is so different from either English or French cooking, so bad, 
I must really say, that it requires a great deal of fortitude and a 
certain amount of health to endure it. The bread is nearly all 
flavoured with aniseed, that is, all the softer kind of bread; there is a 
rye bread, however, of which they eat a great deal, which is thin, full 
of holes, and hard as sailor’s biscuit; this they consider good for 
the teeth ; perhaps it is; atany rate, good teeth are required to bite 
it. I noticed a great many soups; for without soup no Swede would 
imagine he had dined, and in families who live moderately, very little 
in the way of substantial food comes afterwards. There were sweet 
fruit soups, curds-and-whey soup sweetened, many white soups with 
vegetables prettily cut up, and some gravy soups, that seemed as if 
they ought to be nice; but they were spoilt for an English palate by 
the introduction of some uncongenial flavour ; dumplings, for example, 
which we think good in broth, they perfume with peach-water, or 
some kind of scent, and put into gravy soup. 

The habits at table, even of people of good birth and education, 
strike an English person oddly. The great rapidity of eating, the per- 
petual approach of the knife to the mouth, the fork held up in the air, 
and the elbows thrust out, are scarcely reconcilable to our ideas of 
civilisation. I must in justice say, however, that I noticed many per- 
sons very particular in this respect. At supper, nobody attempts 
to sit down, but each person takes a fork and a piece of bread, and 
plunges his fork into half a dozen dishes, taking a little piece from 
each and putting it cn the same piece of bread; meat, fish, sweets, and 
cheese, seemed alike acceptable. I was told by one of my English 
acquaintances that a Swede had said to him, “ that the correct 
behaviour of English people at table fidgeted him to death.” 
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But all those with whom I came in contact were so unaffected, so 
unselfish in their kindness to me, that though at first I could not 
speak a word of their language, I soon felt at home with them, for I 
saw that everybody wished to be good tome. They do not seem to 
care for rank and riches, but to like people for their personal qualities. 

I found them generally clever and very accomplished ; good musi- 

cians, for only those play who are likely to play well; good artists, and 
really thoroughly educated ; many speak two or three languages very 
correctly. Simple things, I observed, appear to amuse them. It was 
rather chilly one evening before I left, and two or three young men 
in the house lighted the stove and invested some money in almonds, 
molasses, &c., for making hardbake. Then, with some young girls, 
they busily set to work to chop almonds and prepare the sweetmeat, 
all the time singing merry songs and telling anecdotes. They explained 
to me that they frequently passed many hours in this way in the long 
winter evenings, as well as in dancing, music, and singing. With some 
friends I went to one of the many pretty places just outside Stockholm, 
to keep a “name’s day”; it took us nearly an hour, going by the little 
steamer, and on reaching the rustic bridge we had a pleasant walk of 
almost a mile through a forest of thickly planted, though not lofty, 
trees; and when we emerged from this, we came in sight of a little 
colony of two or three wooden houses, one of which was occupied by 
the lady whose name’s day we were going to celebrate. We found 
her with her friends, and her husband and children, sitting on the 
lawn before the house ; a table was covered with fruit, with light wines 
and Swedish punch; the men were smoking, the women chatting, and 
the little children dancing and running from one to the other. Each 
of the gentlemen who came to visit the lady presented her with a 
bouquet, and we were taken into the house to see how many she had 
received ; two tables were quite covered with them. As it grew dark, 
her husband brought out pretty coloured Chinese lanterns and lighted 
up the interior of the house, the front, and the shrubbery which backed 
the lawn. What a magic scene this little spot appeared to us in the 
distance as we wended our way home through the forest, our host 
accompanying us, and carrying a Chinese lantern, till we came into 
the open space by the water side, when the moon and stars lighted 
us to the little bridge, whence the last steamboat left. To catch this 
boat we had been obliged to leave all the merry people behind to 
partake of the grand supper. Coming in sight of Stockholm was 
another Fairyland for us ; myriads of lights sparkled on the face of the 
water, the beautiful buildings stood out in bold relief from the bright- 
ness of the summer lightning, which illuminated everything around, 
and music and ringing voices echoed from the gardens and filled the 
air. 


In many persons’ experience of life all that is joyous, brightest, and 
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promising, is nearly allied to that which is deeply tragic and pathetic. 
In one of the most frequented promenades, I spent part of almost 
every day ; in the evening it was a blaze of light with coloured lamps ; 
the most brilliant overtures, the most fascinating waltzes, were per- 
formed ; in the midst of this gay scene, day after day, hour after 
hour, for the last six years, has walked up and down a poor woman, 
whose history is known only by the few, and who is passed by alto- 
gether unnoticed by the multitude. Still good-looking and attractive, 
not much more than thirty, dressed with scrupulous care and coquetry, 
she paces up and down incessantly: her unearthly pallor and vague 
look draw the attention of the sympathetic, and those who feel for all 
suffering are painfully impressed as they see her continually stop the 
passers-by, gentlemen particularly. She talks at first excitedly, and 
then with utter inconsequence. This poor demented creature six years 
ago was beautiful and happy, like many of those around her, on the 
point of marriage—nay, the wedding-day was not only fixed, but had 
arrived ; but no bridegroom was forthcoming. From that day to this 
no tidings have ever been received of him, and she wanders forth 
listlessly, hour after hour, striving to find in each new face some like- 
ness to her old old love. She is allowed to walk about unmolested, 
and is generally treated with respect and sympathy. Another poor 
afflicted woman visits some of these promenades. She, however, 
belongs to a lower class of society; she, too, is allowed to go freely 
where she likes. Her fancy is to bedizen herself with old tattered 
ball dresses, and to decorate her hair with flowers, while at the same 
time she carries a large basket filled with the rudest kitchen utensils. 
I did not hear her history ; but she occurred to my recollection when 
mentioning the other poor woman. 

A lively and totally different picture is to be seen in the Skeppsbron. 
There merchants are hurrying to and fro, and large vessels are being 
laden for the north of Sweden (Norrland) and St. Petersburg—a three 
days’ journey by sea, with stoppages, from Stockholm. Opposite the 
Skeppsbron is Skeppsholmen, one of the pretty islands forming part 
of Stockholm, and in the warm weather furnishing shady seats and 
walks. On this side is the National Museum, in which is a fine 
collection of pictures, especially of the Dutch and Swedish schools. 
In the same building is a curious apartment containing old armour 
and the wedding dresses and costumes of former kings, queens, and 
favourites ; all this can be seen gratis, except on one or two days 
of the week, when only a few ore are paid. Of course, at Stockholm, as 
in all great cities, there are museums for various kinds of collections: 
for natural history, for minerals, for coins, &c., but these are mentioned 
in the guide books. I did not wish to occupy my time entirely in visit- 
ing public buildings, but rather to note the habits of the people, and 
such social traits as might come in my way during so short a stay. 
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One morning I went to call on a Swedish acquaintance and found 
her doctor with her. He was merely paying a complimentary visit, 
as his services were not required. I learned that an arrangement 
is made with the medical man; a small sum of £5 or £6 a year 
contents him, and for that he attends the whole family, however often 
they may happen to be ill. The difficulty seems to be to get hold 
of him quickly enough in an urgent case ; for if he has gone on his 
rounds he finishes every visit before he goes to the new patient. A 
lady with whose relatives I was slightly acquainted had a husband 
who had always very delicate health, and upon one occasion, when 
they were staying with her, he was seized with a sharp attack con- 
nected with a heart complaint. They urged her to send at once for 
the doctor, but she only used some simple remedies, because she said 
she had just dismissed her usual medical attendant, and had made 
no fresh arrangement with any body else, so that she could not ask 
any one to come to her assistance. A poor lady while I was there 
lost a child from water on the brain, and she sat by it for hours 
in the most terrible anxiety, waiting the doctor's time for coming. 
To people accustomed to command prompt advice in illness, Stock- 
holm, or, indeed, Sweden, would not seem to be a desirable place to be 
attacked in. 

In my walks I occasionally observed some very refined-looking 
ladies in white aprons, those worn by English parlour-maids ; they had 
also large white collars, with bands down the front of the dress, turning 
into a sash round the waist, and tying in a bow behind. These were 
worn over black dresses, and intended for mourning ; generally six or 
eight months, according tothe relationship is the time for wearmg 
mourning in Sweden, but crape is not used. A very pretty mark of 
attention to a parting guest is the custom of presenting bouquets; but 
however inconvenient they may be to carry they must not on any 
account be left behind; it would give great offence. The Swedes are 
not a rich people ; but they have a thousand ways of doing little kind- 
nesses and paying civility, which are agreeably felt by those living 
among them. They have also many simple pleasures for the unso- 
phisticated ; the number of little clean steamboats, going daily for 
a few ore or a rix-dollar (1s. 14d.) to charming spots not far from 
Stockholm, enable most people to make frequent and pleasant excur- 
sions; and there are so many beautiful palaces, containing fine 
‘pictures, curious china, and other interesting things, that during the 
warm months these boats are thronged, especially on Sunday, when 
the fares are considerably reduced. Ulriksdal, Drottningholm, and 
Gripsholm, have daily visitors. Independently of the beautiful rooms 
to be seen in these palaces, it is most enjoyable and heart-filling to 
find yourself in the midst of the lovely, soft, lakelike scenery which 
surrounds them. ‘Towards the end of September, when the leaves are 
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beginning to change rapidly previous to falling, the little islands in 
the river and in the lakes which it forms seem as if decorated with 
nosegays, so bright and vivid in hue is the decaying foliage, and in 
such regular clusters does the alteration of colour take place. The 
lime tree has the most beautiful shades of pink and rose colour in its 
varying leaves. There are other trees which from the palest yellow 
deepen into the richest golden shade. Nowhere except in Sweden do 
I remember to have seen such charming effects from this cause. 

A pleasant trip I must mention can be made to Upsala by the 
steamboat, which starts at eight o’clock in the morning from Stock- 
holm, and the scenery is interesting nearly all the way. Though the 
boat does not reach Upsala till half-past two o'clock, there is quite 
time to see the city and return at night by train to Stockholm—a 
distance of nearly fifty miles. The air of Upsala is considered more 
invigorating than that of Stockholm, and the walks around it are 
beautiful and various. When the Cathedral and the University have 
been visited, it is worth while to mount a winding path by the side of 
the governor's residence—a very old castle—and on reaching the top 
of the hill to sit down and breathe the fresh heath-scented breeze. 
From this spot three mounds can be seen, the three burial-places of 
Thor, Odin, and Frey; if the walk of two or three miles were taken 
to reach them, no further object would be obtained. At Upsala, there 
are the usual pretty gardens and cafés, also good bands, which play 
every evening, while the students, known by their white caps, lounge 
about and smoke, or sit and sip liqueurs and punch. 

Among the many delightful recollections I have carried away from 
Sweden are those connected with a visit to Wisby, in Gottland, 
one of the Hanse Towns, once of great importance, and the birthplace 
of pure Gothic architecture. The bands of stonemasons who started 
from Wisby in olden time, and travelled through the different countries 
of Europe (journeymen—the origin of our word for superior workmen), 
led to the gradual formation, no doubt, of that body of men known as 
Freemasons. Wisby is now silent as the grave, and many of its streets 
are grass-grown. ‘Ihe still beautiful ruins of seven or eight churches 
give it a very picturesque appearance. Though there are altogether 
eighteen or nineteen ruins, most of them are only fragments of pillars 
and arches, and in the pretty gardens and walks at Wisby it is 
sad, though poetical, to find what must once have been so exquisite in 
design defaced and moss-grown. The larger ruins are yet in a 
sufficient state of preservation to make a visit to them exceedingly 
interesting ; many of the delicate rose windows are quite perfect, and 
the long majestic aisles are still standing. An arch or two of the other- 
wise roofless St. Catherine trembles in the air, and stray branches 
and creepers have twined themselves round some of the pillars, 
adding to the beauty of the scene. The gentleman at whose house 
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I remained while at Wisby, and by whom I was most hospitably enter- 
tained, was a direct descendant of one of the old sea-kings. His own 
residence was part of some ruined cloisters, and the bedroom which 1 
occupied had the vaulted roof of a church. Most persons, he told 
me, feared to sleep in it because it was said to be haunted ; perhaps I 
was too heartily tired for a ghost to make any impression on me, but 
I was certainly undisturbed by one. My host had a genuine love of 
these wonderful ruins in his old home, and his cultivated mind and 
tastes made him a guide of no common order. With this gentleman 
and another of his guests I went to the pretty Botanical Gardens, 
so well situated that they command a magnificent view of the sea. 
Fruits and flowers will grow in Wisby out of doors which will not 
thrive or ripen in Stockholm, and the air is soft and balmy and 
recommended for the consumptive. 

Close by these gardens is the Maiden’s Tower, celebrated in one of 
Emilie Carlen’s charming tales. Here a poor maiden was walled up 
some centuries ago for having betrayed her country to the Danes, 
in consequence of her great love for the Danish king. That women 
should punish their own sex for such delinquency would not appear 
surprising, but it is scarcely to be reconciled with the merciful treat- 
ment which men might be expected to show women under such trying 
circumstances. 

The only drawback to an expedition to Wisby is the rough pas- 
sage. The sea is perfectly wild, and no doubt the Vikings of old revelled 
in it, but in these civilised times the voyage cannot be considered 
at all pleasant. In winter the boats do not go this route, but start 
from a small place considerably south of Stockholm, when the passage 
occupies only four hours. The captains on the vessels are generally 
gentlemen by birth and education, and have frequently served in the 
English navy. The sea phrases employed by the Swedish sailors are 
all English, and the men are very like our own Jack Tars—a frank, 
handsome, fine race. Sixteen hours in a gale of wind brought me 
back, knocked up, but safe, to Stockholm, where I resolved to rest a 
few weeks before starting on my journey homewards by a different 
route, which I settled. 

My first day’s journey after I quitted Stockholm took me to 
Jénképping, beautifully situated between two lakes, the Munk and 
the Wettern; here was a good hotel, and, as usual, pretty gardens 
and promenades. ‘The next day I reached Malmé, and the boat 
started on the following for Copenhagen, the passage only lasting 
an hour. Here, of course, everybody stays to see Thorwaldsen’s 
Museum, if for nothing else, and is richly rewarded. This splendid 
museum does as much credit to the nation as it does to the lofty genius 
whose colossal productions it encloses, together with precious works of 
art, gifts, and collections made by the mighty sculptor himself. I, 
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alas ! had only one afternoon to spare for it ; I was rapidly making my 
way home, and one day must be devoted to the Exposition; for who 
could be in Copenhagen without seeing it? Then there was Tivoli 
to be visited, where every sort of amusement goes forward daily and 
nightly for a small sum, something like sixpence. 

I went on board the steamer at night for Kiel, and after a very 
stormy passage I found myself travelling by rail to Hamburg. This 
wonderful city, which seems at every turn to speak of riches and 
to be peopled by Jews, was quite worth halting in. The next day 


brought me to Hanover and Cologne, whence I returned, through 
Malines and Ostend, to London. 
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America and her Literature. 
By JOHN C. DENT. 


Ir is a generally received opinion” in this country—not only among 
the public at large, but also among men of letters—that America 
has, strictly speaking, no distinctive {literature of her own. The 
doctrine has been propounded so frequently, and in such an endless 
variety of shapes, that—although, like most other doctrines, it has 
not met with universal acceptation—the subject has become as musty 
as Hamlet’s proverb. But the truth, in this instance, can hardly be 
told too often ; and it must be confessed that7up to a comparatively 
recent period, the opinion in questicn has been pretty fully justified 
and borne out by the actual state of the case. A national character 
—and that not of an altogether enviable kind—America certainly 
has long since acquired: but the development of a distinctively 
national literature seems to have been a matter requiring time for 
its consummation, even with so fast and enterprising a race of beings 
as our brethren on the other side of the Atlantic are universally 
acknowledged to be. The writings of Prescott and Motley in history, 
Emerson in speculative philosophy, Theodore Parker in rationalistic 
theology, Holmes and Lowell in discursive essay, Whipple in literary 
criticism, Longfellow, Poe and Bryant in poetry, and Irving and 
Hawthorne in the lighter walk of fiction, are an honour to literature, 
and will lose nothing by comparison with the best works of their 
respective classes, either in England or elsewhere. The works of 
these, and many other authors not so well known to English readers, 
are works of which Americans are justly proud. But, so much being 
conceded, the undeniable and oft-repeated fact still remains, that the 
best efforts of those writers have no claim to be regarded as distinctively 
American productions. They do not smack of the soil. They are not 
redolent of the wild western breeze. They do not photograph for us 
the mighty river, the lone ranch, and the boundless prairie. Nine- 
tenths of them might have been written by Englishmen, and the other 
tenth might just as well, both as regards the writers and the public, 
never have been written at all. 

We do not wish to be misapprehended in this matter. It is not 
that the works alluded to are deficient in point of originality. Some 
of them are conspicuous for an originality to which a mass of their 
English compeers can lay no claim. Edgar Poe wrote strikingly 
original poetry, and no poetry breathes forth the true, the divine Eros, 
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more eloquently than his. But anything less suggestive of America 
can scarcely be imagined. His poetic fire sprang, not from his con- 
templation of the scenery and characteristics of Young America, but 
from the inherent melancholy of his unhappy temperament, intensified 
by a defective and injudicious system of education, and a morbid 
contemplation of the abstruse and mystic lore of Old Europe. His 
career, too, was one of almost unparalleled misery and degradation, 
and could not fail to leave its impress upon his literary efforts. As 
one of his critics has observed, he was himself that 


“unhappy master, whom unmerciful disaster 
Followed fast and followed faster, till his songs one burden bore.” 


Longfellow’s ‘ Evangeline’ has an exquisitely picturesque passage here 
and there—witness his description of the cuckoo warbling from the 
thicket—but the poem as a whole is deficient in force, owing in a 
great measure to the ponderous impracticable hexameter in which 
it is dressed. ‘Hiawatha’ is deficient both in music and in force. 
Holmes’s lyrics are genial, fanciful, unequalled in‘their way ; but they 
are precisely such as two or three of his English contemporaries 
might have written had they been clever enough. Cooper’s novels, at 
the first cursory glance, seem to be American: but in no sense of the 
word can they be termed photographs, and as a whole they are 
inartistic. The ‘Biglow Papers’ are not inartistic: such a term, 
indeed, would sound like a paradox if applied to anything from the 
pen of Mr. Lowell. The humour is fine, and ‘ Birdofredum,’ is 
irresistibly funny. We are introduced to the quaint provincialisms 
of the Down-Easter in such a manner as to afford conclusive proof 
that the author has made the dialect a study: but no one is better 
aware than Mr. Lowell that the book is nothing more than a slashing 
and powerful political squib. In short, search as carefully as you 
will among all the many emanations from the American press 
previous to the last few years, with a view to discovering among them 
a production which is exclusively American, in spirit and tone, and 
your quest will prove as hopeless as was that of the blind Ethiopian 
who, with an extinguished candle, in a dark cellar, hunted for a black 
cat that was not there. 

No persons are more conscious of the truth of the foregoing 
statements than American authors themselves. Cooper, Lowell, 
Emerson, and a host of others, have admitted and deplored the fact, 
in terms indeed so little stinted as to have more than once brought 
down upon their heads a storm of acrimony and ill-feeling from some 
of their less liberal-minded and more thin-skinned compatriots. We 
remember to have seen in a prominent New York periodical a review 
of ‘A Fable for Critics,’ wherein the reviewer savagely quoted and 
enlarged upon the expressive old Scotch proverb which says, “It is an 
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ill bird that fouls its ain nest ;” and this notwithstanding that Mr. 
Lowell states, both on the title-page and in the preface to his book, 
that he sits, for the nonce, in the tub of Diogenes. Americans are 
not more fond of having their shortcomings thrown in their teeth than 
their neighbours, even when the assailant is one of themselves. 

It is a fact well known to every one who is at all familiar with 
their characteristics that the Americans are a nation of readers. 
Although we have no published statistics at our elbow to guide us in 
arriving at such a conclusion, we presume it is not too much to say 
that a greater number of books are sold in the United States than in 
any other nation on the face of the earth. A vast majority of the 
books so sold are reprints of the works of English authors. One 
mammoth publishing house in the city of New York makes a point of 
reprinting every novel—or, at any rate, every novel worthy of the 
name—that issues from the London press; and this in addition to an 
immense number of more solid works in history, philosophy, and 
general literature. ‘The inevitable inference to be drawn is that these 
innumerable volumes would not be thus periodically poured forth 
unless they found a remunerative sale: and a further legitimate 
inference is that the Americans have been too busily occupied in 
reading foreign literature to permit them to devote sufficient time and 
attention to the production of a literature of their own. 

Nearly a hundred years have elapsed since the citizens of the 
American States first became an independent nation. Since that 
time they have been actively employed in commercial speculation, in 
the acquisition of new territory, in opening up and bringing under 
cultivation an expanse of country so vast as almost to justify their 
characteristic boast that Uncle Sam has ample room in his capacious 
bosom for all creation: and lastly, they have passed through an 
internecine struggle compared with which the struggles of old-world 
nations seem petty and insignificant. It is, therefore, scarcely to be 
wondered at that the development of the peculiar intellectual genius 
of the Great West should have remained almost entirely in abeyance. 
But our own magnificent literature was not the growth of a day, nor 
of a century. We never did anything in the way of letters until we 
were thrown upon our own resources. Our connection with the 
continent of Europe was—fortunately for us—dissevered by the over- 
reaching cupidity and short-sightedness of a race of tyrants, and we 
were left to our own insular devices. The result has been the 
formation and development of a language which will be spoken, and 
a literature which will be read and admired in the dim vista of 
futurity. London Bridge and St. Paul’s may be destroyed, and may 
become antiquated relics of a past civilisation: but the English 


language and literature are as imperishable as language and literature 
themselves. 
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The United States are now luxuriating in the enjoyment of great, 
and to all appearance permanent, peace and prosperity. The great 
events of the last few years have stirred the minds of the people to 
their innermost depths. The acquisition of the almighty dollar is no 
longer the exclusive, nor even the primary object of every man, 
woman, and child in the Republic. Their intellectual seed is begin- 
ning to germinate, and the first upshoots already give out unmistak- 
able indications of a prolific harvest. The labourers are neither few 
nor indolent, and are constantly on the increase. 

We would by no means be understood as asserting that any very: 
great progress has been made in the establishment of a purely 
American literature, even yet; but we think we are justified in 
saying that there has been a commencement. The poems of Walt 
Whitman, and in an inferior degree the poems and sketches of Mark 
Twain, Joaquin Miller, and Bret Harte, according to the best judgment 
we are able to form, furnish abundant evidence to the careful reader 
that a time has arrived when our trans-Atlantic friends are about to 
cast off their literary allegiance, and when an adherence to English 
precedents, both as respects turn of thought and method of expression, 
is beginning to be ata discount among the rising literary names of 
the Great Republic. And, so far from feeling aggrieved at this manly 
self-assertion on their part, it surely behoves us to commend their 
laudable ambition, and to give them due credit for their patriotic 
spirit. It must, moreover, be borne in mind that whatever is a gain 
to American literature will be a gain to us. We both speak and 
write the same language. The mother-tongue taught in the schools 
and academies of the one, is precisely the same mother-tongue taught 
in the colleges and universities of the other. As Mr. Trollope 
observes, in the entertaining and discriminative work in which he has 
embodied the convictions resulting from his six months’ sojourn in 
the West : “ An American separates himself from England in politics, 
and perhaps in affection, but he cannot separate himself from England 
in mental culture.” ‘This is as true as it is well expressed: and if, 
as we believe will be the case, America shall ere long succeed in 
building up an independent literary reputation for herself, we in 
England cannot fail to reap a benefit therefrom. And this is no 
more than just. She has had the benefit of our five centuries of 
experience, and if there is a probability of our shortly being placed in 
a position to make reprisals, let us bid them “God speed” in their 
labours, and be unfeignedly thankful. 

Of the four writers to whom allusion has been made in the pre- 
ceding paragraph, Mr. Whitman is incomparably the most original. 
It is to him that the more discerning among his countrymen are 
especially looking for something great; and, judging from such of the 
products of his genius as have already reached us, we believe that they 
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will not look in vain. If such unquestionable promise do not ere long 
result in an equally unquestionable fulfilment, there will be an end of 
arguing what a man may do from what he has already done. In an 
eloquent and manly letter to a friend, he confesses to an ambition to 
give something to the literature of his native land which shall be 
exclusively its own, “ with neither foreign spirit, imagery, nor form, but 
adapted to our case, grown out of our associations, boldly portraying 
the West, strengthening and intensifying the national soul, and finding 
the entire fountains of its birth and growth in our own country.” 

Our estimate of his writings will probably appear to some of our 
readers to be extravagantly high. Even in his native land some of 
the best and noblest of his effusions have been ridiculed as doggerel, 
and by more than one writer of eminence he has been pronounced to 
be a lunatic without lucid intervals. One anonymous writer, who 
seems to have a very inadequate regard for the amenities of literature, 
has published his opinion that when Walt Whitman puts pen to paper 
be must be either drunk or mad. Another, also anonymous, pro- 
nounces him to be more absurd than Artemus Ward, without any 
self-consciousness of his buffoonery. 

But, as has already been intimated, there are others of his country- 
men who give a different account of the poet and his writings, and 
who do not hesitate to declare that a poetical luminary of the first 
magnitude is beginning to be visible in the western horizon. We 
have no room to spare for quotations; but if we had we have no 
doubt that such quotations would meet with equally opposite verdicts 
from the readers of this magazine. 

It is no easy matter for one who has been educated in the Byronic 
or Tennysonian schools of poetry to do justice to the writings of such 
anauthor as Mr. Whitman. It will be remembered that a good many 
years ago, when the nineteenth century was yet in its teens, a light- 
whiskered, commonplace-looking man wandered among “ untrodden 
ways” among the green hills and valleys, and on the margins of the 
sunny lakes of his native Cumberland ; and from thence sent forth, 
from time to time, a succession of volumes of poetry which rendered 
him the butt and lavghing-stock of the reviewers; amongst whom 
the most uncompromising assailant was Francis Jeffrey, a critic who 
was recognised as the most competent judge of poetry of his day. 
Byron hurled anathemas at him from his Italian retreat, and pro- 
nounced him an idiotic driveller, alike devoid of rhyme and reason. 
Time, however, makes all things even. William Wordsworth was 
conscious of being endowed with a lofty and original genius: he knew 
that his day must come, and could atiord to wait. Long before his 
death his claims were recognised by both his critics and the public, and 
he became the chief professor of an original school of poetry, to which 
his native lakes have given a name. The brain that conceived, the 
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hand that penned those ballads, have long since mouldered away 
beneath the turf of Grasmere churchyard ; but the ballads themselves 
still remain to us. They have found an echo in the hearts of little 
children, and they have stirred the enthusiasm of the ripe scholar. 
We have heard them lisped by infant lips many leagues beyond the 
Rocky Mountains, and we have seen them made the subject of eloquent 
and appreciative essays by one of the soundest critics of this genera- 
tion. Shades of Byron and Jeffrey! Where be your gibes now ?— 
Your flashes of ungenerous merriment, which used to set your readers 
in a roar ? ' 

It is within the bounds of probability that Walt Whitman will be 
compelled to pass through quite as fiery an ordeal in America as 
erewhile fell to the lot of Wordsworth in England ; but, if so, we here 
beg to record our sincere conviction that the ultimate result in his 
case will be the same as was that in the case of Wordsworth. There 
is, indeed, a great deal in common between the two. The same 
passionate susceptibility of feeling, the same depth of philosophic 
meditation, the same homeliness of expression, the same disregard for, 
and contempt of, classic precedents, are perceptible in each. Each 
has a poetic standard peculiar to himself, and each acts up to that 
standard. Wordsworth, at the outset of his career, proposed to 
himself a definite object ; and, unmindful of the sneers of the world, 
he pursued that object until it was fully attained. Whitman has 
proposed to himself an object equally definite; and, unless we are 
egregiously mistaken in the man, he will attain it. 

We do not think it probable that he will ever be popular in this 
country during his lifetime—unless, indeed, his days should happily 
be lengthened out beyond the allotted term prescribed by the Psalmist 
as the duration of human life. He is now upwards of fifty years of 
age, and has not yet succeeded in penetrating to the hearts of a 
majority even of his own countrymen. Yet he has deserved well 
at their hands, independently of his literary attainments. He has 
not only written the strains, but has lived the life, of a true poet. 
While the dire conflict was raging between North and South, he did 
good service at the bedsides of the sick, the wounded, and the dying. 
By those (and their name is Legion) who witnessed or experienced 
his noble and self-sacrificing devotion to poor suffering humanity during 
those long and weary months, his name will ever be held in grateful 
remembrance. Many a disabled Federal soldier now living is indebted 
for his life to the untiring exertions of the “ good, grey poet.” Of 
many a last word and message was his breast made the repository. 
His life has afforded the best assurance he could possibly have given 
of the depth of his conviction that— 


“To have a great poetic heart 
Is more than all poetic fame.” 
VOL, XXXVII. 
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Poetic fame, however, will be his; though it may be posthumous. 
He is the very incarnation of American democracy: fresh, hopeful, 
and above all things self-reliant. Nothing like an adequate con- 
ception of the man and his powers can be formed without a close and 
searching perusal of his works; but the reader who will employ such 
means will find something to reward him for his trouble. 

As this paper is devoted to a brief exposition of the present ten- 
dency of American literature in general, and not to an elaborate 
inquiry into the merits of the poetry of Mr. Whitman in particular, 
we do not propose to enter upon any minute examination of his works. 
The English reader who wishes to know more of him, and to judge 
for himself as to the accuracy of the preceding estimate, may consult 
the English edition of some of his poems edited by Mr. Rossetti: but 
he will not even then have an opportunity of seeing the poet at his 
best, as the editor has omitted from his collection the author’s master- 
piece, which has not yet been reprinted in this country. It contains, 
indeed, many passages which would scarcely prove acceptable to the 
fastidious tastes of English readers. 

Joaquin Miller, while possessing some points of resemblance to 
Walt Whitman, is by no means devoid of originality. He is almost 
equally unconventional, but is by no means so strong. With all his 
uncouth bombast, his dramatic power is such as to stamp him as a 
writer of no ordinary powers. His wild life among the Sierras has 
developed in him a vivid power of description which is peculiarly. 
his own. Defective in elegance and finish, his poetry has the ring of 
the true metal. We are glad to perceive that, acting upon the judi- 
cious hint of a Westminster reviewer, he is biding his time, and not 
publishing quite so profusely as formerly. 

Mr. Miller’s coming over here to publish his poems was a mistake, 
and has done more to retard his recognition as a poetical genius 
among his fellow-countrymen than most persons are aware of. And 
then, that. apostrophe at Niagara was a very ill-judged proceeding on 
his part, and displayed a self-conceit utterly unworthy of one who 
aspires—as every true poet must aspire—to be a teacher. His parade 
of his conjugal relations, moreover, in which the only end he could 
possibly have had in view must have been to attain notoriety, richly 
deserves all the condemnatory epithets that have been bestowed 
upon it. 

Mark Twain js a personage of a very different stripe. His great 
defect is that he is too thin: but perhaps no writer in the language 
is more uniformly droll. The digestive organs of the man who can 
go over many pages of Mark’s publications without being called upon 
to exercise his risible faculties must surely require immediate looking 
after. His humour, too, is always good humour, and is never cynical. 
It is thoroughly American. No foreigner is capable of duly appre- 
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ciating his quaint and characteristic sayings: though we fancy his 
works would necessarily evoke laughter if they were translated into 
Chaldee. And this power of constraining the reader to grin in spite 
of himself is not the result of false spelling and barbarous grammar, 
as in the instances of Josh Billings and Artemus Ward. It is quite 
independent of any such adventitious aids. He often uses slang 
expressions, because it is impossible to depict Western character 
without resorting to such means; but his slang is never disgusting, 
and rarely offensive. His ‘Jumping Frogs’ and ‘ Overland Sketches’ 
introduce a class of persons and nomenclature unknown in polished 
circles, but the dullest reader cannot fail to perceive that the author 
is among them but not of them. He, even more than Mr. Miller, 
seems to be reposing under the shade of his laurels just at present: 
and he is right—his latest contributions to the ‘ Galaxy’ displayed a 
very perceptible falling off. He needed rest; and as his literary ven- 
tures have made him pecuniarily independent of the world, he is 
taking what he needed. All things considered, we believe that 
when the history of American literature comes to be written, the 
name of Samuel Langhorne Clemens will be mentioned among its 
founders. 

Bret Harte is, and deserves to be, well known in this country. In 
respect of mere finish, he is far in advance of any of the other three 
writers whose works we have been considering. He is an-artist, and 

_an artist who wields a graphic pencil. For many months his sketches 
and poems furnished the cream of the ‘ Overland Monthly.’ 

Like Whitman, Miller, and Clemens, he is a purely American pro- 
duction. He has a host of imitators, but not one of them is fit to be 
mentioned in the same breath with him. In his vivid, soul-stirring 
pictures of Californian life, the miner, the ranchman, and the bully of 
twenty years since, live and move again, in all their wild semi- 
savagery. He possesses and imparts a consciousness of the grotesque 
peculiarities of the dwellers in that singular region, for which we will 
look in vain in the pages of any other writer who has attempted to 
depict mining life and its incidents in the far West. His experience 
has been principally limited to the quarter from whence he has 
derived the material for his effusions, but his sympathies are universal, 
and are by no means restricted within such narrow limits. Whether 
he describes the ruffianly digger, the desperate gambler, or the fallen 
woman, the description is pervaded by a delicacy and chasteness, 
which, when the nature of the theme is taken into consideration, 
appear little less than miraculous. He treats of vulgar, wicked, 
ferocious people ; but he himself is never vulgar, wicked, or ferocious. 
The wretched denizens of Red Dog and Poker Flat are photographed 
for us with all their hideous crimes perceptible in every lineament ; 
yet an undercurrent of tenderness runs through the descriptions 
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from first to last. The author everywhere preaches a doctrine of 
broad humanitarianism ; and it is quite evident that the theory that 
the imaginings of man’s heart are only evil and that continually, 
if accepted by him at all, is accepted with very many reservations. 
At all events he makes a reservation in favour of the hearts of such 
of mankind as are commonly supposed to afford the least justifica- 
tion for such an exception. A part of this is doubtless due to senti- 
mentality; but it is a kind of sentimentality much less repulsive 
than that of those who run into the opposite extreme, and will not 
admit the possibility of anything good coming out of the Nazareth of 
poverty, ignorance, and degradation. 

His canvas is narrow, but he suggests far more than he expresses. 
Several of his short sketches might without difficulty be expanded into 
a three-volume novel. The little story entitled ‘ Tennessee’s Partner’ 
—notwithstanding the extraordinary conclusion at which the writer 
arrives in the last sentence—is of exceptionally great merit. There 
is a weird suggestiveness about the trial scene, where the “ pardner” 
stands mopping his brow with his handkerchief, and “ disremembers 
any sich weather before on the bar,” that alone proclaims the author 
to be something very far removed from the ordinary tale-teller: and 
we do not envy the intellectual adjustments of the man or woman who 
can read* the account of ‘ How Santa Claus came to Sampson’s Bar,’ 
without ¢xperiencing a huskiness in the throat and a dimness in the 
eyes. 

We have not included Mr. Leland in our category of writers who 
are laying the foundations of a distinctively national literature in 
America, because, though he is nothing if not American, his American- 
ism, like that of the ‘ Biglow Papers,’ is restricted in its application, 
and can hardly, with strict propriety, be called national. He is, how- 
ever, a quaint humourist, a trenchant satirist, and no contemptible 
social philosopher. His hero, Hans Breitmann, is a moving, breath- 
ing, lager-imbibing impersonation of those oddly-mingled qualities 
which go to make up the Teutonic Pennsylvanian—a compound of 
Fluellen, Hudibras, Dugald Dalgetty and Sir John Falstaff. The 
doughty Hans argues and philosophises in clever, witty couplets, 
many of which have already passed into proverbs in the United States. 

Other writers there are, of less note, who are putting their shoulders 
to the literary wheel in America. Colonel John Hay, the author of 
‘Little Breeches, has attracted some attention, both in his own 
country and in England ; but he charges his works with too much 
irreverence, and writes too recklessly, to have much permanent influ- 
ence in helping on the popular movement. Dan de Quille is the last 
candidate for public favour to whom we shall refer. 

The periodical literature of America affords unquestionable evidence 


* In the ‘ Atlantic Monthly.’ The story has not yet been reprinted. 
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of the learning, acuteness, and breadth of thought of the writers who 
furnish it. The ‘North American Review’ will compare favourably 
with the best of our quarterlies ; while the ‘Atlantic Monthly’ is 
quite up to the mark of any magazine of its class in the world. 
‘Appleton’s,’ ‘Scribner's,’ ‘Putnam’s, ‘ Harper’s, and ‘The Galaxy’ 
in the eastern States, and the ‘Overland Monthly’ in Califor- 
nia, are all ably-conducted periodicals, and are all more or less 
known here. In legal, medical, and scientific magazines, the 
Americans are more than respectable. Our quarterlies, and ‘ Black- 
wood,’ as is well known, are regularly reprinted at New York at a very 
low price; and they have a circulation in America many times greater 
than in England. 

Before concluding, we have a few words to say about American 
journalism, and we regret that those words cannot be complimentary. 
The standard of American journalism—more especially of New York 
journalism—is low: not only far below our own, but below that of any 
other country in the world. With two, or at the most three, honour- 
able exceptions, the leading American newspapers are a reproach to 
the enterprise and intelligence of the nation. The paper which enjoys 
the largest favour of all is perhaps the least creditable. Every one 
buys it, every one reads it, but every one holds it in contempt. Its 
editorial articles are not only slovenly in respect of style, but crammed 
with scurrilities and misrepresentations. Its primary object, and 
indeed the primary object of American papers in general, is to create 
a sensation; and to this end truth, justice, and integrity itself are 
alike sacrificed. In matters political it is absolutely at the disposal of 
the highest bidder; and, if public report is to be relied upon, the 
biddings have sometimes been very high. This principle of manage- 
ment—or, rather, this absence of all principle in management—has 
met with its just reward; for the paper in question has less political 
influence to-day than almost any other journal throughout the United 
States. 

Our remarks upon this particular paper will, in a minor degree, 
apply to the great mass of American journalism. And yet there are 
many members of the newspaper press of America who are by no 
means deficient in journalistic ability; and who, apart from their 
editorial capacities, are thoroughly honourable and high-minded gen- 
tlemen—gentlemen who have an accurate knowledge of what a properly 
conducted journal should be. They seem, however, generally speak- 
ing, to feel themselves constrained to sail with the popular current 
and to await the benignant influences of time. But gentlemen of 
their intellectual calibre should be in advance of their time, and should 
aspire to lead popular feeling, instead of being content to follow in its 
wake. It is gratifying to know that a change for the better is taking 
place, but it must be confessed that the change is very gradual. 
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One word as to another class of periodicals, and we shall have done. 
A considerable amount of license is accorded to sporting journals, all 
the world over. We do not expect Bell’s Life to deal with so 
elevated a class of subjects as a quarterly review; nor do we expect 
that the matters treated of will be handled as delicately in the columns 
of such a journal as in the pages of a young lady’s magazine. But 
there zs a point at which forbearance ceases to be a virtue. Some of 
the sporting periodicals of America are a shame and a disgrace, not to 
civilisation only, but to humanity itself; and make one think, for the 
moment, that the ‘Voyage to the Houynhymns’ is hardly so exag- 
gerated and distorted a mockery after all. If anything like a correct 
estimate of transatlantic morals were to be drawn from the news 
items and advertisements in these vile repositories of wickedness, 
it would hardly be matter of surprise if the catastrophes of Sodom 


and Gomorrah were to be repeated in New York, Boston, and 
Philadelphia. 
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A NOVEL. 


CHAPTER XX, 


NEVERTHELESS, when it came to saying good-bye, and she was 
absolutely in the train, Maggie felt a little sad. Yet the regret was 
more for the impossibility of loving John as she should like to do 
than for parting with him. 

“T am deuced sorry you are going, Mag. However, you won't be 
out of reach; we can get you back. Now, mind you write to me 
direct. I won’t be plagued with second-hand letters, and I will run 
down and see you as soon as I make my way a little clearer. God 
bless you !” 

As he left the door of the carriage, a gentleman with a large black 
leather bag jumped in. He was considerably out of breath, but wore 
a complacent expression, having evidently just succeeded in catching 
the train, and proceeded to change his hat for a travelling-cap, to 
arrange his railway rug, to unfold his papers, and evidently prepare 
himself for a long journey. He was a large fair man, about forty-five 
or fifty, with a broad, honest, open face, and whiskers of the peculiar 
tinge known as pepper and salt. Maggie observed him idly, for she 
had omitted to provide herself.with book or paper ; so sat watching 
the country as it flew past them, scarce able to believe that she was 
once more afloat and free. 

Her fellow-traveller’s newspaper lasted him for nearly forty miles ; 
then he unlocked the bag, and drew forth a long blue paper, with a 
parchment angle and a green tie through it, which opened into a 
large folio, or rather many folios; into this he plunged, and was 
absorbed for another half hour, till Maggie, finding herself grow chill, 
endeavoured to draw up the window at her side. 

“ Allow me,” said her companion, laying down his document and 
coming to her assistance. “ The evenings grow cold now. Would you 
like to look at the Times ?” 

“T should, very much, thank you.” 

The voluminous sheet helped Maggie over many amile. At Bletchly 
a lady and two little girls got in. Maggie soon made friends with the 
children, and as the shades of evening closed, her other travelling 
companions entered into conversation and chatted pleasantly enough. 
Maggie gathered that the gentleman was, like herself, going to Castle- 
ford. She was glad to think she should not be alone; company keeps 
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up the spirits wonderfully. At C the lady and her children left 
them, and the gentleman asked Maggie if he could get her anything ; 
he was going to have a biscuit and a glass of sherry himself. Maggie 
declined. 

“ Quite a frosty evening,’ he said, as he seated himself in the car- 
riage. ‘Afraid we'll have a sharp, early winter. Going much 
further ?” ; 

“To Castleford.” 

“Indeed! We will not be there till 8.40, and I have some way to 
drive after.” So saying he settled himself to sleep, and Maggie 
endeavoured to follow his example. However, she could but doze 
uneasily, waking every now and then with a start, to feel half fright- 
ened at the rocking of the carriage (it was an express train) and the 
weird effect of the dimly-seen hedges and half-luminous smoke, as 
they flew past; growing very weary and rather sad, as the length 
of the journey impressed her with the idea that she was indeed 
going far away, into great unknown solitudes, wherein were dangers 
innumerable. 

At last she was at her journey’s end. 

As she stepped out of the warm and well-lit carriage into the dark- 
ness of a bleak country station, the platform being raised high above 
the natural level of the country, Maggie could not control the trembling 
dread that seized her, partly the effect of exhaustion. As far as she 
could see into the gloom all looked open, drear, and bare. How was 
she to get on to her destination? The question was soon solved. 
A porter ran up with a lantern, exclaiming, “Carriage here from 
Grantham for a lady and gentleman,” and set to work to extricate 
her luggage. 

“We are still to be fellow-travellers,” said the man with the bag 
courteously. ‘ Isuppose you have got your belongings ?” 

“ Yes, thank you.” 

“Then follow me down these steps; mind, it is rather dark at the 
bottom. Oh, here we are.” 

A smart brougham, the coachman in mourning, and a large, spirited 
horse, stood at the foot of the steps. 

The driver touched his hat, and assisted the porter to put up 
Maggie’s two boxes. “If there’s any more we'll send over in the 
morning for it.” 

* That’s all,” said the porter. 

Maggie was handed in most politely by her companion and they 
drove off rapidly, she feeling quite comforted not to be alone, 

“Charming person, Miss Grantham,” said the stranger, who was 
evidently a little curious as to his companion, “ and a charming place.” 

“T have never seen either. I am going to be Miss Grantham’s 
secretary or amanuensis, and was engaged by a lady in London.” 
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“Oh, ah!” as though half amused. “ Well, I dare say she will be 
inundated with letters for some time. You will be pleased with the 
country. There is much to interest you in Grantham itself; very old 
place—lots of relics and family pictures—rather dull in the winter ; but 
I fancy Miss Grantham will keep the ball going. Five minutes to 
nine, I protest !—we were behind time a little. Ishall not be sorry to 
have dinner, or something ; and you, why you must be fainting! It 
is nearly five miles from the station to the house, but we will do it in 
twenty minutes more.” 

Maggie was conscious of a short cessation of the rapid motion, of a 
shout of “ Gate!” and passing an open cottage door, from out of which 
came the ruddy glow as of a bright fire, and then rolling on over an 
exceptionally smooth road, while the rushing groaning sound of the 
wind, which had risen with nightfall, suggested the idea of thick trees, 
after what seemed an immense time since they passed the lodge, 
Maggie’s companion exclaimed, “'There—there’s the house !” 

She looked, and there on the left, apparently over them, stood a 
large vague pile, four or five windows of which were brightly illumi- 
nated. It passed out of sight, and the carriage turned to the left and 
went up a short steep ascent. The next moment they stopped oppo- 
site a wide open door, which showed a large, brilliantly-lighted hall. 
Two men-servants in black, with all the trappings of liveried woe, 
came out as they drew up; and one magnificent personage, the depth 
of whose mourning was only enlivened by a prominent shirt frill, stood 
in dignified readiness in the doorway. To Maggie’s unsophisticated 
eyes he looked duke at least. She ascended the steps, longing in her 
heart to take fast hold of her new acquaintance’s arm. 

“Call Mrs. Hands,” said the ducal functionary. “Miss Grantham 
will see you at once, sir,” he added respectfully to Maggie’s companion. 

“ And this young lady ?” said the gentleman kindly, seeing our little 
heroine look pale and miserable. 

“Mrs. Hands will be here, sir, immediately to attend to Miss Grey,” 
and bowing, he motioned the new arrival forward. “Good evening,” 
then, said he to Maggie, and as he spoke a tall, stout, solid, elderly 
woman in black, with grey ribbons in her cap and a white apron—a 
woman of authoritative air, and somewhat old-fashioned servant-like 
appearance—came into the hall. 

“Carry up the luggage at once,” said she to one of the gentlemen of 
the shoulder-knot. “Come with me, ma’am, you must be cold and tired.” 

The hall was large, nearly square, and very lofty. It was lit by 
long narrow windows right and left of, and also above, the entrance, 
warmly draped with rich crimson stuff. Opposite the door two broad 
flights of steps, with balustrades of the same dark polished wood with 
which the hall was panelled, formed an arch over another door lead- 
ing into the interior of the house. The ceiling was richly carved and 
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gilt in the Louis Quatorze style, and the floor tesselated with black, 
white, and grey marble; pathways of crimson carpets led across it in 
various directions, groups of hot-house ferns filled the angles; a large 
carved-oak table, loaded with plaids, and fur rugs, and riding-whips, 
stood in the centre; numerous portraits hung upon the walls. 

Maggie took all this in at a glance. The tremendous grandeur, the 
jump she seemed to have made into another world, all seemed to. 
oppress her, as she followed her conductress up the stair and along a 
passage and down a few steps past a projecting window ; and then they 
stopped at a door and entered a charming room of moderate size, with a 
mossy green carpet, pink and white chintz curtains, mirrors, a sofa, easy- 
chairs, ottoman, writing table, a cottage piano, a bright fire ina pretty 
tiled fireplace, and a tempting tea-table set forth beside it ; the lamp lit 
—everything that could be desired, even some flowers. Maggie could 
not help uttering an exclamation of delight. 

“This used to be Miss Colby’s room,” said Mrs. Hands; “and,” 
throwing open a door beside the fire-place, “there is your bedroom ”— 
another smaller but equally dainty apartment, full of every comfort 
and elegance. . 

“T will make the tea while you take off your things,” said the 
grave Mrs. Hands, and retired. 

“Surely,” thought Maggie, with much gratitude, “my lines have 
fallen in a pleasant place. I trust this is not too fair a beginning.” 

“You have had a long journey,” said Mrs. Hands, as she poured 
out the tea, and pressed cold ham and hot cutlet on her charge. 

“T have been nearly eight hours travelling.” 

“ Yes, it is a weary journey from London. I seldom take it now. 
Would you not like some wine instead of tea ?” 

“Qh no! thank you. Nothing is so refreshing as a cup of tea.” 

“‘ Miss Grantham desired me to say she was sorry she could not see 
you to-night, but hopes to make your acquaintance to-morrow.” 

“Very well,” said Maggie, glad to secure a quiet night before 
encountering the formidable Miss Grantham. 

“She's busy with the lawyer to-night. That was the lawyer as 
came down with you.” 

“Oh indeed!” After a little more talk—in which Mrs. Hands 
informed Maggie that she had been “our young lady’s nurse,” and 
now had the charge of her wardrobe and the French lady’s maid, who 
was a regular handful—Mrs. Hands rang. A neatly-dressed, fresh, 
country-looking girl answered the bell. “ Take away the things, Jane ;” 
then, as she went out, added, “she’s a grand-niece of mine, and is to 
answer your bell and attend these rooms. When do you wish to be 
called in the morning ?” 

“Oh! at seven—eight—whatever time every one else gets up.” 

_ “ At eight, then. And look here,” opening the door; “ you see that 
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door opposite there, next the big window? That’s my room. And now 
can I do anything more for you?” 
“No. Iam very much obliged to you.” 
“ Good night, ma’am ; and I hope you will sleep well.” 
* * * * * 


* 

Maggie did sleep well. There is something undoubtedly consoling 
in material comfort: a sense of security and elevation, when our 
surroundings are refined and pleasant to the eye, when food and 
drink are placed before us without effort on our own part, and we are 
free to believe that we can afford to leave our lower wants to the care 
and attention of lower creatures, while we develope our higher and 
nobler selves, independent of thought for what we shall eat or drink, 
or what we shall put on. Which, I hope, proves the necessity of an 
upper and an under crust to society, for ever and ever. 

It seemed to Maggie that she had not long closed her eyes, when 
she woke again, and it was daylight. She felt wonderfully refreshed, 
and almost equal to the impending interview with Miss Grantham. 

After a few minutes’ dreamy thought she rose, anxious to view her 
new abode. The window of her bed-room looked into a paved yard, 
in which was an old-fashioned stone fountain, all mossed with age, and 
sheltered by a walnut-tree, the leaves of which were falling fast. It 
seemed to appertain to some of the offices, for a buxom kitchen or 
scullery maid, in a tucked-up dress and pattens, clattered across it 
while Maggie looked. 

Her toilet completed, she proceeded to inspect her sitting-room. 
The window there looked over a wide undulating park, sloping away 
from the house till it sank between two wooded hills, and gave a 
distant view of some green uplands with patches of brown ploughed 
land, all crowned by a far away blue line of mountain. 

This fair scene was but dimly visible through sheets of drifting 
rain, blown hither by a strong shifting wind. The aspect of things 
without sent Maggie with a keen sense of comfort to the glowing 
ruddy fire—a delightful combination of coal and wood. 

“Am I not very late?” she asked, as the neat little maid brought 
in her breakfast, seeing that the pretty clock on the mantelpiece 
pointed to ten. 

“You were asleep ’m when I first knocked, and Mrs. Hands said I 
was not to disturb you.” 

It was curious to eat her breakfast alone, Maggie thought, but not 
unpleasant for once. She was utterly ignorant of the habits and 
customs of the life into which she was suddenly plunged, and every- 
thing attracted her attention. The snowy white of the delicate table 
linen, a luxury in itself; the beautiful polish of the slender old- 
fashioned silver ; the queer little square tea-pot, its tracery faint, its 
ivory handle yellow from age. The lovely china, with the exquisite 
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colours of its butterflies and honeysuckle standing out on a clear, 
transparent, white ground. How delightful it all was! How sug- 
gestive of centuries of wealth, accumulated elegance, practised refine- 
ment. ‘“ What a different world from mine!” thought Maggie. “This 
is Lord Torchester’s world. How could he ever think of me?” And 
though even in thought she would not name him, Lord Torchester 
was but the equivalent for another. “I wonder, if I get used to 
this, shall I be loth to leave it? Not if I am left alone much. Lone- 
liness is so depressing. Yes; this is very, very delightful! but I 
would give it all for the dear old parlour behind the shop at Altring- 
ham. That was Paradise to me. How my sweetest mother would 
have been charmed with this china!” And Maggie mused on dreamily 
enjoying the unwonted freedom and luxury of an easy-chair all to 
herself. After her breakfast had been removed the respectable Mrs. 
Hands made her appearance. 

“Miss Grantham hopes you have rested well, and wishes to know if 
you would like to go to church—the carriage will be at the door in 
twenty minutes.” 

“Oh! no thank you; I did not think of going; it is so wet and I 
have not my things unpacked.” 

Still no chance of seeing Miss Grantham. So Maggie read the 
Morning Prayers and Lessons, as she used to her mother on extra wet 
Sundays, and then she unpacked her rather scanty array of goods and 
settled them in the ample drawers and wardrobes, which, even after 
she had laid by her last ribbon, seemed an uninhabited desert. 

“Now,” she thought, with virtuous resolution, “I shall write to 
John and to Aunt Grey—both.” So she set forth her writing mate- 
rials and began. But she had scarce finished the first page when a 
knock at the door arrested her progress. 

“Come in,” said Maggie, laying down her pen, and only expecting 
Mrs. Hands or Jane. 

The door opened, and Miss Grantham entered. Maggie felt it 
must be the fair chitelaine. Yet she entered gently, with a smooth 
gliding step, her long rich black silk and crape dress trailing behind, 
and with the sweetest smile, Maggie thought, she had ever seen, held 
out a hand, so fair and taper, and loaded with jewels, that Maggie felt 
half inclined to kiss it, as if the owner were a queen. 

“T have to apologise, Miss Grey, for this tardy welcome,” she said, 
in a rich, carefully modulated, but rather deep voice. “I have been a 
victim to my lawyer, who travelled down with you—a most respect- 
able diligent person, but just a little tiresome—and even now I have 
only a few minutes to myself—but sit down.” And Miss Grantham 
drew a chair at the opposite side of the fire to where Maggie sat. “I 
hope you are rested and comfortable, and that Hands has taken care of 
you?” 
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“She has, indeed,” said Maggie, gazing, with sincerest admiration 
in her clear frank eyes, at her new mistress. “My room is delightful, 
and so is this one.” 

Miss Grantham smiled again very pleasantly ; she was quite alive 
to the impression she had made upon her new secretary, who enjoyed 
a thorough good look at the splendid picture opposite to her. 

A tall woman, whose outlines, though she was only just of age, had 
in them/a rich full grace ; a snowy throat; the faintest suspicion of a 
double chin; the jaw somewhat heavy; the lips full and crimson, 
parting to show spotless rows of pearly teeth. Large light blue eyes 
shone out steadily, fearlessly, from under a white brow and masses of 
golden fair hair, which were evidently too much for the skill even of a 
skilled lady’s maid. The soft, creamy-white skin, the peachy bloom of 
the cheek, made up a splendid specimen of Saxon beauty ; and as she 
leant back in her chair there was an indefinable, haughty, careless. 
grace in every attitude and motion. 

“T shall not be free until Tuesday morning, when we shall set to 
work. I suppose Miss Colby told you what I wanted ?” 

“Not very clearly—and I sincerely hope I shall be equal to my 
task.” 

“Qh! I am sure you will,” said Miss Grantham, kindly. “Dear 
old Colby sent me a specimen of your writing—it is very nice; the 
rest I shall supply. You have been on the Continent, that is an 
advantage. Did you not like it ?” 

“Very, very much,” said Maggie, with a sigh. “You have been 
there, of course ?” 

“A little; only a few months altogether. Poor grandpapa hated 
it, and I could not often get away. Pray, if not too impertinent a 
question, how old are you, Miss Grey. 

“T was twenty in August last,” replied Maggie, blushing under 
Miss Grantham’s cool searching gaze. 

“Indeed !”—another soft sweet smile. “I should not have thought 
you so much. Now, tell me—how old would you take me to be? 
Speak frankly.” 

“Oh! I cannot think,” said our heroine, too deeply interested in 
her subject to be conventional. “ You look as if you had ruled for 
many years. And yet your cheek is so fair and smooth, your mouth 
so soft, your expression so tender—altogether you must be quite 
young, perhaps not older than myself. Forgive me,” added Maggie,. 
checking herself, and colouring deeply, “ I speak too freely.” 

“Not at all; you speak en artiste, and show no mean powers of 
observation. I came of age last June, so I am not much your senior. 
Come, I see we shall accomplish a great deal of work together. Intel- 


ligence and legible writing—what a treasure Miss Colby has found 
for me !” 
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Another knock at the door. Maggie looked at Miss Grantham, 
who did not seem to notice it. 

“Tt is your room,” said the heiress courteously, in reply to the look. 

“Come in,” cried Maggie. 

Enter the ducal butler, who with profound respect observed, 
“Luncheon waits.” 

“T am coming,” said Miss Grantham, without turning her head. 
“T am afraid”—addressing Maggie—“I shall not be able to see you 
again to-day or to-morrow; but you read—you like reading? I will 
send you some papers and magazines—and ring for whatever you 
want. If to-morrow is fine, Lady Dormer will take you out to drive. 
Adieu for the present.” And Miss Grantham swept away, evidently 
well-pleased with her new acquisition, while Maggie remained stand- 
ing where Miss Grantham had left her, penetrated with a sudden 
enthusiasm for this lovely, gracious, queen-like patroness, whose 
grandeur was yet so genial that, modest as was Maggie’s estimate of 
herself, she felt no dread, no diffidence; rather all personal feelings 
were swallowed up in complete admiration; all the suppressed 
romance, of which our lonely little waif had enough and to spare, 
sprang into light, and fastened upon this delightful subject. 

“She is like a princess for whom kings might do battle!” said 
Maggie to herself; “and so sweet and kind! How wonderfully 
fortunate Tam! How grateful I ought to be to God for directing me 
here! Ido hope I shall please her—but I must, for I shall under- 
stand her.” 

So Maggie finished her letter to John in a most rapturous tone, and 
then she thought of the contrast between that right trusty cousin and 
the high-born dame who had just left her. “I wonder,” speculated 
Maggie, “if John would feel any awe of Miss Grantham! I daresay 
he would lay down the law to her as if she was like any_one else—he 
has no imagination ;” but she might have added—a right manful and 
independent spirit. 

Miss Grantham, true to her promises, sent Maggie a pile of weekly 
papers and publications; and between reading, writing, and reverie, 
Sunday passed over very well. 

Monday was again wet, and dragged a little heavily, though Maggie 
had her needlework, and tried to be busy. 

After her early dinner, Mrs. Hands came in. “Lady Dormer’s 
compliments; she would be happy to see you, if you would like to 
pay her a visit.” 

“Yes, I should,” said Maggie, a little puzzled. ‘Please tell me 
who is Lady Dormer.” 

“Oh! she is our young lady’s aunt, and always lives with her, by 
way of taking care of her; and a very nice, harmless lady she is— 
not like Miss Grantham, you know.” 
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“ No, no! no one is like her,” cried Maggie, with a genuine enthu- 
siasm that won the old nurse’s heart; “she is so lovely and so kind. 
But am I dressed enough to go and see Lady Dormer ?” 

“ Ay! you are as neat as a new pin; she will be quite pleased with 
ou.” 

' Maggie accordingly followed Mrs. Hands to the staircase, where she 
was committed to the guidance of a tall footman, who conducted her 
across the hall and down a passage, and then, throwing open a door, 
announced “ Miss Grey,” in what Maggie considered a terrific manner. 

By the side of a large fire, in a luxurious easy-chair, a work-table 
and a large basket of bright coloured wools beside her, sat a decidedly 
elderly lady, very stout, with a broad, placid, and rather unmeaning 
face. She was dressed, like every one else, in deep mourning; and as 
the room was furnished with a somewhat dingy green, the eye was 
not alittle relieved by a mass of crimson wool which lay in her lap, and 
on which she was operating with a huge wooden crochet needle. 

“ Put a chair here” were her first words, addressed to the footman. 
She made an effort to rise, but failed, as Maggie came forward with a 
slight courtesy. ‘“ Very glad to see you—pray sit down. Shocking 
weather—winter all at once. If it had been fine, I should have taken 
you out with me. My niece said it would have been very nice—she is 
quite worn out, poor dear! with that tiresome lawyer.” 

“Tt must be very tiresome,” echoed Maggie, rather at a loss what to 
say. Lady Dormer’s voice was pleasant for the first sentence or two, 
and then it grew wearisome from its unvarying tone. 

“Do you like the country ?” after a pause. 

“Yes, very much; this must be a beautiful place in fine weather.” 

“Oh, very nice, indeed ; so quiet. I sleep much better here than 
in London. But I sleep very badly at night; very badly, indeed.” 

“That is very trying,” said Maggie, seeing she paused for a reply. 

“Yes! isn’t it. I am often glad to get a little sleep in the day- 
time. Do you like crochet, Miss Grey ?” 

“T do not know much about it; but I can do the stitch.” 

“Tt is very pretty and useful. I am doing a shawl for Hands—she 
feels the cold a good deal. I offered to do one for Miss Grantham ; 
but she says it would make an old woman of her, and that I had 
better make it for Hands. It isa pity these patterns are so compli- 
cated ; I can scarcely make this one out. My niece often helps me ; 
but she is too busy to-day. Miss Grantham really seems to understand 
everything.” 

“Tf I could assist you,’ said Maggie, shyly, “I would be very 
pleased.” 

“T am sure you are very good,” replied Lady Dormer, brightening. 


“You see where this shell comes—the pattern ought to stand out, 
and it won't.” 
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“ Let me see,” said Maggie, taking the bright, warm mass from her 
ladyship’s fingers, and gazing with intent eyes upon a magical receipt, 
where words and figures were jumbled in the’ most cabalistic fashion. 
An interval of intense application ensued, and then for more than a 
mortal hour did Maggie gently instruct the dullest of pupils in the 
mysteries of chain 6, miss 3, 9 chain, 1 plain, &c. 

“T am sure I am greatly obliged to you,” said Lady Dormer at 
last ; “‘ I shall go on all right now. If to-morrow is fine, and Miss 
Grantham does not want you, I shall take you out to drive after 
luncheon.” And Maggie felt she was dismissed. 

“ What a wonderful household,” she thought as she regained her 
own quarters without guidance. “I have seen three men-servants, 
two .women-servants, and an aunt, and heard of an indefinite multitude 
of other retainers ; and all seem to hang on the will of a girl not 
much older than myself. One need be born in the purple to sustain 
such a weight !” 


Mindful that Miss Grantham had said she would be free on Tuesday, 
Maggie rose early, and had finished breakfast long before the expected 
announcement reached her—“ Mademoiselle Grantham vous demande, 
vhademoiselle ;” for it was a little dark-eyed French girl, in a poetic 
feap, that brought the message. 

“ Maggie replied in the same language, pleased to speak it again ; 

~ and the femme de chambre was delighted. 

_ Miss Grantham was in her dressing-room, a charming but old- 
fashioned apartment, adorned with rose-brocaded silk panels, white 
and rose curtains, couches, and footstools, while the chairs in green 
velvet were a pleasant contrast. 

She was at breakfast, in a long peignoir of white cashmere 
embroidered with an elaborate pattern in black silk. 

“T am an escaped bird this morning,” said Miss Grantham, laughing, 
as Maggie entered, “though just the least bit of an invalid. I have 
a slight cold, and am indulging in a solitary breakfast. Have you 
breakfasted ?” 

Some time ago.” 

“ Well, sit down. I have one or two letters here you might answer 
for me; but in the meantime—Some more coffee, Cécile,” interrupting 
herself—* I must tell you that the work in which I particularly want 
your assistance isa novel. I sketched it out and began it a long time 
ago, but met with so many interruptions that I have not got beyond 
the third chapter. Now I cannot go much into society or do anything 
for the next six months; so I thought if I could give a couple of 
hours daily to it, with your help in copying and carrying out my 
ideas, | might get it done by February or March, before I go up to 
town to be presented. It would be charming to hear every one 
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wondering ‘who the author of so-and-so can be.’ By the way, I 
cannot think of a title, and yet I have the whole plot sketched out ; 
perhaps you will be able to give me an idea—and if you only have as 
much genius for literature as Aunt Dormer says you have for crochet, 
you will indeed be a treasure-trove.” 

“ Literature and crochet are widely different.” 

“ Allons, nous verrons—Eh! Cécile. No, nothing more, thank you. 
Come, Miss Grey ”—rising and leading the way through a door nearly 
opposite to that by which Maggie had entered—“ this is my study.” 

It was a handsome room, three sides filled with book-shelves, the 
other occupied by two windows draped in rich red brown velvet, with 
busts between. The mantelpiece was enlivened by a clock and vases 
in old Dresden china. A leather-covered writing-table was loaded 
with appliances for writing; and jardiniéres, in every position, 
lightened the chamber with colour and perfume. 

“Oh! what a quantity of books,” cried Maggie, delighted. 

“You love reading, then,” said Miss Grantham. “ Well, you may 
come here and read whenever you like; only, when I am in a very 
solitary mood, I shall tell you to run away to your own room with 
the book of your choice. Now here are these two epistles: one is 
from the Society of Female Artists—they want me to be an hondrary 
member ; the other from the Emancipated Missionaries for the Con- 
version of the Zooloo Tribes, who want me to subscribe. I hall be 
proud to be enrolled amongst the former, and send them a cheque to - 
help their funds. Tell the others I am a thorough Churchwoman, 
and would prefer their leaving the unfortunate Africans to their 
original fetish. I shall finish dressing while you write. You will 
find everything you want on that table.” 

It was a tremendous task, for Maggie had no idea how to set about 
it. However, she read over the first letter carefully, and framed her 
reply upon it. Before she had quite concluded Miss Grantham returned. 

“Let me see,” she said, taking the paper from her hand. “You 
write for me, not for my signature—well, perhaps it is better. That 
will do. I see you have left a blank after the word ‘cheque’: fill in 
‘fifty pounds.’ Now as to the other—oh, never mind, I will not 
answer it; it is not worth attending to. Now I must show you what 
I have done,” opening a large portfolio and taking out numerous loose 
sheets. “Here is my novel. I will read you a little and then tell 
you the plot.” Miss Grantham leaned back in her chair, reading 
rapidly and somewhat monotonously : 

“It was a dull rainy morning, and the purlieus of St. Paul’s were 
darker than ever, when the head waiter at the Crown and Anchor, in 
Paternoster Row, coming into the bar, which was lit with gas, said to 
the blooming young lady who presided over the bottles and cmeeie 
‘This is a rum go.’ 
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“<« What?’ asked the barmaid. 

““* Why, the baby, to be sure. The old lady what came here last 
night with the baby went out this morning to buy a heasy pair of 
boots, and has never come back, and the child’s screaming in No. 11, 
and no one knows what to do with it.’ 

“Poor little soul!’ cried the barmaid, the maternal instincts of 
whose feminine heart had defied years of chaff, of sordid routine, and 
even the indurating effect of doubtful money, to stifle. ‘A ha’p’orth 
o milk boiled down with a rusk will comfort it. P’raps the woman 
will turn up in an hour or two.’ 

“¢ Not she,’ returned the head waiter; ‘she has bolted.’” And so 
on for nearly an hour, detailing how the buxom barmaid took the de- 
serted infant and formed a profound attachment to it, feeling con- 
vinced, from its lovely form and delicate garments, that it was the 
child of noble parents. 

“There, I am really quite tired,” said Miss Grantham, pausing 
suddenly. “ Now, what do you think of that ?” 

“Tt is very interesting. I wonder how it could all come into your 
head,” said Maggie, dimly conscious that she had heard something 
like it before, yet really surprised that so great a lady should begin 
her narrative at so low a stage of life. 

“ Well, you see, I want to describe a heroine whose native nobility 
will come out under the most adverse circumstances. She is really 
of very high race. Her father and mother have been privately 
married, and the father has been killed—oh, somewhere—and then 
the mother, who must be a bad, ambitious woman, wants to marry a 
Russian prince, and so wishes to suppress this baby, and gives it, with 
a large sum of money, to a cruel, avaricious old nurse, who determines 
to keep the money and get rid of the child. Of course all sorts of 
adventures can be introduced. She must goon the stage—I mean 
the baby—and fascinate her own cousin, besides quantities of other 
men—and, oh, I have such a charming hero!” and, quite animated 
with her subject, Miss Grantham turned over the pages to find the 
description of the hero. 

“ But,” said Maggie, sincerely interested, “I wish you could make 
the father bad and the mother good. A bad mother is so horribly 
unnatural.” 

“Do you think so?” said Miss Grantham, pausing in her search. 
“Well, there are plenty of bad mothers in novels, and it is so easy to 
kill a man. He goes into all sorts of dangers, a soldier especially. 
Besides, a baby isn’t such a drawback to a man as toa woman. You 
are quite right to give me your candid opinion, but I think I must 
keep my wicked mother. I cannot find the passage I want, but we 
shall come toit as we goon. Now, suppose you copy out what I have 
read. It is horribly written and full of mistakes, but you can make it 
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right. You must call my attention to any alterations that suggest 
themselves. I want you to be perfectly candid.” 

“T will be, indeed. I only wish I was more experienced and 
learned to be of more use to you.” 

“You would only interfere with my originality if you were,” said 
Miss Grantham. “Do you understand about the inverted commas, 
and paragraphs? Leave plenty of room, and only write on one side 
af the paper.” So saying, she placed ruled paper, a forest of pens, 
and a huge inkstand, beside her secretary. “I shall go and see Aunt 
Dormer and hear if she has letters, and then I shall come back and 
answer my own.” 

Maggie set very diligently to work, and had produced three fair 
legible sheets, with all proper paragraphs, marks, and signs, before her 
employer returned. Her training with poor Uncle Grey stood her in 
good stead, though she did not like to confess to herself that it was 
less tiresome to copy his papers than the conversations of Miss Gran- 
tham’s characters. True, there was much of Uncle Grey’s lucubra- 
tions which she could not understand, but then there were bits she 
did, and those interested her intensely. 

“ What a quantity you have done! how nice and clear!” cried Miss 
Grantham, peeping over her shoulder. “You must have done this 
sort of thing before.” 

“T used to copy papers for my uncle.” 

“Was he a literary man ?” 

“No, he was scientific, rather; he is a chemist.” 

“Indeed! TI should like to understand chemistry above all things. 
In short, I should like to know everything; but one hasn’t time. 
Have you made any alterations ?” 

“Oh, no. I would not do so unless I pointed them out to you. I 
have left a blank for ‘ Paternoster Row’: I fancy somehow there are 
no hotels there, only booksellers.” 

“Well, perhaps not; we can easily find another.” Then Miss 
Grantham sat down to her own special writing-table—a marvel of con- 
venience and taste—and wrote for a few minutes, then talked for a 
while, and wrote again, and then exclaimed, “It is almost luncheon- 
time. We have done quite a hard morning’s work, and I feel as if I had 
quite earned my luncheon; while you must be almost faint with star- 
vation. You breakfasted an hour before me. Come down with me; 
I shall not leave you in solitary confinement any longer. Lady 
Dormer will be charmed to see you at luncheon.” 

I fancy Maggie would have enjoyed her dinner more alone. Never- 
theless it was an experience that amused her. 

Miss Grantham did not use the great dining-room when there was 
no company at the Hall. Still the smaller one seemed magnificent to 
Maggie. The display of the table—the plate, the fruit, the flowers— 
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all appeared too grand for common use. It was appalling, too, to be 
waited on by a powdered epauletted gentleman, to have the ducal butler, 
who did not even seem a duke in disguise but a duke evident and 
unmistakable, inquiring confidentially if she preferred sherry or hock. 

It all seemed natural and common enough to Miss Grantham. She 
was a little fastidious, and spoke rather sharply about a salmi of par- 
tridges which did not please her. 

“Wheeler” (to the butler), “this is not at all right. Pray tell 
Pécheron that he must not grow careless because we are alone. If 
he does not care to please me, why he had better leave.” 

“Yes ’m,” said the noble functionary, with profound attention. 

“Take it away. You cannot eat that, Miss Grey.” 

“tis not so bad,” remarked Lady Dormer, contentedly. 

“Bad! Why is it not good ?” said the heiress. 

And then there was silence, and Lady Dormer observed that ‘“ Poor 
dear Lord Brockhurst was ordered away to Algiers.” 

“Indeed,” cried Miss Grantham. “Is Lady Brockhurst going with 
him ?” 

“T don’t know. Miss Ashton mentions it.” 

“T fancy she will not. It would be such banishment for her.” 

“What do the Longmores say about coming here?” asked Lady 
Dormer—and so on about people and things quite unknown to Maggie. 
Just before they rose from table Miss Grantham said to her aunt, 
“Oh! Iam going to take Miss Grey out with me, she can go with 
you another day, if you don’t mind.” 

‘Very well,” said Lady Dormer, placidly. 

“T shall be ready in about half an hour, and show you something 
of the country. I drive at a better pace than Aunt Dormer. You 
would like to come?” 

“Yes, very much; but ought I not to stay in and write ?” 

“Oh! you need not be so very indefatigable! we shall grow stupid 
if we have no recreation.” 

When Maggie descended with her bonnet on she found a beautiful 
pony carriage with a pair of perfect little white ponies, sleek and ram- 
pant with spirits, standing at the door. A tiny groom, in spotless 
buckskins, exquisitely fitting top-boots and livery, standing at their 
heads. While Mr. Wheeler looked on critically and approvingly from 
the doorstep. 

Miss Grantham issued from the morning-room a moment after 
looking superb in a crape and bugle bonnet. The butler and two 
footmen assisted each other in the tremendous task of handing the 
ladies in and arranging a tiger-skin rug, and then Miss Grantham 
took the reins, shoulder-knot No. 1 called out “all right ” to the tiny 
groom, who stepped aside, and the white ponies darted away at a speed 
that half frightened Maggie. 
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“They are very fresh this morning,” said Miss Grantham, “ but 
you need not be alarmed, I am a capital whip.” 

It was a fine calm autumnal day after the previous storm and rain, 
and deeply Maggie enjoyed the beautiful woodland scenery through 
which their road lay—wide rolling uplands, wooded dells, open park- 
like spaces dotted with deer, deep lanes, their broken rocky banks 
clothed with a wealth of many-tinted leaves. The smell of the pine 
trees, the rush of rivulets swelled by the late rains, the delicious, 
cool, clear air. What a paradise it all seemed to poor Maggie. 
What a delightful change it created in the current of her thoughts. 

Miss Grantham seemed to enjoy her enjoyment. “Yes, it is a 
lovely country. I am very fond of it, but it is fearfully dull; and 
now poor Lord Brockhurst is obliged to go away the county will 
be a desert, Southam shut up and Grantham shut up, for it would not 
be decent to fill the house for three or four months. I suppose Lime- 
shire will not have had so dull a winter for many years. 1am very 
vexed about the Brockhursts. Lady Brockhurst is my greatest ally— 
the most fascinating woman—knows everything and everyone—has 
been everywhere. I always was flattered by her notice—she is older 
a good deal than I am, and is very exclusive—abhors commonplace ; 
but she always liked ime.” 

Maggie speculated on who and what this lady could possibly be, 
whose notice could flatter so great a personage as her companion. 

Miss Grantham talked on and enlightened her-secretary as to her 
views on various subjects—her intended doings in London, and pos- 
sible travels in foreign countries. She seemed to Maggie as if she 
was somewhat intoxicated with a sense of freedom and power, though 
too well bred to show it in any offensive manner, but that she could 
scarce make up her mind which path of pleasure to chooseamong the 
many that offered. 

On approaching the Hall, which they did not, until dusk, the 
diligent secretary said, ‘‘I suppose I can go into your study and 
write this evening. It is really a pity to waste too much time.” 

“You will overtake me too soon,” said Miss Grantham, smiling. 
“But you can do so, certainly, if you like.” 

“The rector is with her ladyship,” said the butler, as they alighted. 

So Miss Grantham, with a pleasant nod of dismissal, went towards 
the drawing-room, and Maggie mounted to her own quarters. 

The next morning brought her a letter from Cousin John, who 
wrote in a rather surly tone. He warned her that all was not gold 
that glittered, that the finery which she described would only make 
her more conceited than ever, and when she was sent adrift, as she 
would be one day, she would be glad to fall back on plain honest 
people who knew their own minds. 

“Poor dear John,” thought Maggie, who was always fonder of 
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him at a distance, “how cross he was when he wrote. But in one 
thing he is right, my tenure of office is very uncertain, and always 
will be, I am afraid, so I must make the most of the present.” 


Cuaptrer XXI. 


Tue stream of life settles very quickly into new channels. In a week 
Maggie had become accustomed to the routine of Grantham, though 
she found steady application under Miss Grantham’s auspices quite 
impossible. Some new and urgent occupation for her pen was found 
nearly every day: a catalogue on an improved plan was designed for 
the library ; a descriptive list of the family portraits, with anecdotes 
and sketches of the periods to which they belonged was eagerly begun, 
and Maggie was excessively sorry to be withdrawn from it, to arrange 
and decipher the rough drafts of a poem in blank verse which Miss 
Grantham had commenced on ‘Simon de Montfort.’ 

What a lavish waste of time it all seemed to our little Maggie, 
trained in such a different school; however, she told herself she had 
no right to complain. She found time for some steady reading, and 
an unlimited supply of standard authors in the library. Finally, she 
steadily grew in favour with Miss Grantham, who made her the con- 
stant companion of her drives and walks. 

Sometimes her kind but whimsical mistress was amused to hear 
the reminiscences of her simple life, and was evidently charmed and 
touched by Maggie’s description of her mother and her home. She 
seemed flattered by Maggie's timid offer to show her her greatest 
treasure—her mother’s picture. “It is a sweet face,” said Miss 
Grantham, after looking at it earnestly, “and looks like a gentlewoman. 
You are like her a good deal. What was her name?” 

“ Kyverard,” said Maggie, more than ever drawn to her fascinating 
patroness. 

“A good name,” remarked Miss Grantham, thoughtfully. “Do you 
know anything of your mother’s people ?” 

“Nothing whatever. I do not think she did.” 

“My dear Miss Grey! I shall write a story about you some day. I 
am sure you are, or will be, the centre of a romance.” 

So October fled away; and Miss Grantham, in spite of her varied 
employments, began to be intolerably bored. 

Maggie was quite grieved to see a restless dissatisfied expression 
saddening her countenance, but was ignorant how to dispel it. Indeed, 
from time to time, she caught glimpses of a vacuum in her admired 
friend’s life, or heart, or fancy, which neither rank, riches, conscious 
beauty, or intellectual occupation seemed to fill. 

One day Miss Grantham had gone out, after luncheon, with Lady 
Dormer, and Maggie had taken advantage of their absence to play 
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over some of her old lessons with poor M. Duval. She was so employed 
when Miss Grantham, returning sooner than she expected, entered 
unperceived, and listened for a few minutes without speaking. “ You 
really have a very nice touch, Miss Grey,” she said, to Maggie’s con- 
fusion. “You ought to practise every day. Do you think you could 
play my accompaniments? I cannot bear to sing and play both.” 

“TI am afraid I could not do well enough—but I should be so 
‘delighted if I could !” 

“We will try at once,” cried Miss Grantham, throwing aside her 
bonnet. “Come to my study, my music is there; you may find some- 
thing you know.” 

After turning over the voluminous store, Maggie found a pretty 
little chansonette, over which she had toiled wearily with Mrs. Berry, 
striving with indifferent success to make that lady sing in tune. 

“T think I might manage this.” 

“ Begin, then ; though I have not sung it for months.” 

Miss Grantham’s voice was of rare quality, clear and rich. It had 
been most carefully cultivated; while nature had bestowed upon her 
a real genius for music. All her other pursuits were mere whims. 
Music—dramatic music—was her true vocation. Maggie was soon too 
much entranced to think of her own possible failure, and acquitted 
herself very creditably. 

“ How deliciously you sing! How is it I have not heard you before ?” 
she cried, turning to Miss Grantham, her eyes moist with genuine 
delight. “It is like a peep into another life to hear you! I wonder 
you are not singing all day.” 

“T have been out of humour with many things lately, music among 
them ; and then, imagine singing to Lady Dormer! Now that I find 
you are musical, it will be quite different. You really can be of the 
greatest use to me as an accompanyist; but you must practise and 
get up all my songs. Let me see what else you can play.” And so 
the whole afternoon went pleasantly over; and after dinner Miss Grey 
was requested to join Miss Grantham and Lady Dormer in the green 
drawing-room, to play for the latter’s admiration ; and her ladyship 
did admire to the best of her ability, and then fall asleep. 

“You must look over all my music, and get up the songs I have 
put down here,” said Miss Grantham, “while I am away; for I was 
going to tell you to-day, only the music put it out of my head, that 
Aunt Dormer and I are going over to Oatlands, the Longmores’ place, 
for a week or ten days, and I shall probably go on to London for a 
day or two. I have not been there since grandpapa died, and I 
want various changes before we go up for the season, if 1 go; s0 
you will have plenty of time to practise and write and read. I hope 
you will not feel very lonely. You must drive every day if you like, 
and work my ponies a little.” 
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« And when do you go?” asked Maggie, somewhat dismayed at the 
idea of being left all alone in that huge house. 

“The day after to-morrow. You are to be sure and ask for every- 
thing you want; and all my music and books are heartily at your 
service. You will have Nurse, too, to take care of you, so pray do not 
look melancholy.” 

“Oh! no. I shall miss you dreadfully—you have been so wonder- 
fully good to me—but of course I can never hope to see so much of 
you again, when the first days of your mourning are over.” 

Miss Grantham smiled graciously. “I am not sure I would not 
rather have you with me, provided we had a few additions, than go 
to the Longmores. They are cousins of mine, some of the immense 
family tribe; old Mrs. Longmore was grandpapa’s sister. They are 
very good-natured, commonplace people. They think me—oh! I don’s 
know what they think of me; they are such old Tories, and I am, 
you know, extremely Liberal ; but for all that, they are most palpably 
anxious to marry me to the son and heir, Grantham Longmore. Such 
a well-bred, unobjectionable muff! Imagine me marrying the quiet 
respectable representative of a quiet respectable country family !” 

“Tf you do not like him, that is the best reason against such a 
marriage,” said Maggie, gravely ; deeply interested, for it was the first 
approach to the usually attractive topic of matrimony which Miss 
Grantham had made. “ But you have everything in the world already, 
what more could any one give you—except the devotion of a character 
worthy of you ?” 

“Yes! I should like rank,” said the heiress thoughtfully. “I don’t 
mean to marry a man of rank, but to have it myself. It is sucha shame 
that the barony of Grantham did not descend in the female line. I 
should then be the twenty-first possessor of the title! but I am deter- 
mined to get it. As to a possible husband, I do not care if he be rich 
or poor, titled or untitled, but he must be well born, well bred, well 
educated ; with pluck, ability, and force of character; high-minded 
enough not to care for my possessions or my position ; and with warm 
blood enough in his veins to love me passionately for my own sake. 
I don’t care for his being handsome, but he must be tall and distingué, 
and a good deal older than myself.” 

“Ah!” said Maggie; “where will you find all that ?” 

“Tt can be found,” said Miss Grantham, with a far-away look in her 
large blue eyes, and a slight tender smile on her lips. 

“She thinks she has found her hero,” said Maggie to herself. “ Per- 
haps such chivalrous compounds are to be more easily found among her 
class {han mine. God grant her happiness, at all events.” But she,said 
noth‘ng, only touched a few chords absently. 

After a variety of directions respecting the sixth chapter of the 
novel, for which Miss Grantham only left notes to be amplified by 
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her secretary, the heiress, with her aunt, her French maid, and the 
illustrious Wheeler to escort them as far as Castleford, departed. 

Maggie did not feel quite so desolate as she anticipated. In her own 
bright little sitting-room, she did not realise the immensity and empti- 
ness of the house, and she had plenty to do. Most earnestly she prac- 
tised all the songs indicated by her kind, genial employer, and worked, 
not less willingly, yet certainly less con amore, at her literary labours. 

Each morning she received a polite message from the butler to. 
know if she would drive that afternoon, and as regularly she sent 
a polite reply, stating she would not. To have that exquisite little 
carriage with its spicy ponies and saucy groom paraded on her account 
would have been about as severe an infliction as she could well have 
been condemned to ! 

Busy, however—and pleasantly busy as she kept—she could not 
through all these solitary hours help sometimes remembering the- 
previous occasion on which she had been left alone by Mrs. Berry! 
She certainly enjoyed ‘hat interval considerably more—but then it was 
all apiece of folly which she must forget—a weakness of which she 
ought to be and was ashamed. Surely such an unsubstantial vision 
would not haunt her for ever ! 

After mature reflection, she asked the respectable Mrs. Hands to 
walk with her sometimes, as she did not like to go far alone; ‘and 
that worthy female was much pleased. During their peregrinations the: 
good nurse told many family matters to “ my young lady’s secre- 
tary,” matters, not secrets—for a word derogatory to that sacred 
house would never cross her lips. She also showed Maggie the old 
lord’s part of the house—with the old family pictures which had 
been saved when the castle which used to stand on the site of the 
present house, was burned. Then Miss Grantham wrote twice—first 
from Oatlands, giving an amusing and rather sarcastic description of 
the party there assembled; and next from London, evidently written 
under depression of spirits. 

Altogether, nearly six weeks had gone by, and still the mistress of 
the mansion had not returned. 

At last, on a Monday afternoon, Mrs. Hands came into Maggie’s 
room as she was rejoicing in having conquered ‘ Robert le Diable.’ 
(I mean the music of that work.) 

“Tm glad to tell you, Miss Grey, Mrs. Deane, the housekeeper, 
has just had a telegram. Miss Grantham and my lady will be back to- 
morrow—and they are bringing company—for we are to have the east 
bedroom and the blue room ready—they will come by the 2.0 express.” 
. = you have no idea who Miss Grantham is bringing with 

er ” 

“ TI suppose it's Miss Longmore and her brother; she could not 
very well have regular company.” 
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Maggie felt quite exhilarated at the prospect of having Miss 
Grantham at home once more. She was proud to think how well she 
had prepared her tasks. 

A long, lonely, but agreeable ramble in the park helped the day well 
‘over, and about half-past eight the noise of the arrival penetrated 
even to Maggie’s sanctum. ‘Had Miss Grantham and her aunt been 
unaccompanied by any guests, Maggie would have ventured down to 
greet them, but as they were not alone she did not like to intrude. 

She half hoped Miss Grantham would look in for a moment or 
send for her, but no message came. 

“ Miss Grantham has arrived, then?” she said to her little atten- 
‘dant when she brought in her supper. 

“Yes ’‘m—they are at dinner now. Miss Grantham and Lady 
Dormer have brought two gentlemen with them; but I don’t know 
their names.” 

After waiting up considerably past her usual hour, Maggie went to 
bed just a shade disappointed. 

Next morning she had just finished breakfast, when Miss Grantham 
came in dressed and evidently on her way downstairs. She looked hand- 
‘somer than ever—there was the radiance as of a great joy in her face. 

“ We were so late last night I thought there would be no use in 
looking for you when I came up,” she said, kissing Maggie lightly on 
the brow. ‘‘ But I am very glad to see you again, and very glad to 
come back. Though I shall be rather engaged for a few days. I 
must see what you have been doing, however ; so let me find you in the 
study after breakfast. You must come down to luncheon to-day—I 
want to know what you think of my guests. Do you know, I think 
Grantham must agree with you. You look so much better than when 
you came down.” 

“ And London must agree with you,” said Maggie, gazing at her 
with sincerest admiration. ‘ You are looking several shades more 
bright and beautiful than when you left !” 

“Do you really think so,” said Miss Grantham earnestly ; and 
looking deliberately into the chimney-glass. ‘‘ But there is the bell, 
good-bye for the present.” 

About an hour after Maggie settled herself to re-arrange and touch 
up the sheets she had prepared during her fair patroness’s absence. 
They looked very nice and clear, she thought, and then she wished 
Miss Grantham would come, but she didn’t; and, tired of waiting 
unemployed, Maggie rose to take down a book. Some old volumes 
of Blackwood into which she was fond of dipping, occupied a corner 
of the bookshelf near one of the windows, and she paused as she did 
so to look out on the scene below. 

Miss Grantham’s apartments and her own occupied the second floor 
of one wing, which stood on a sort of terrace or sudden acclivity ; and 
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the study windows looked down on a mass of trees, which clothed its 
side, and then away over a magnificent prospect of undulating park 
and distant blue hills. She had never enjoyed the view so much 
before. "Tis true the leaves were gone, but the innumerable branchlets 
sparkled with the lightest frost—and the bright cold blue of the sky 
seemed an atmosphere wherein healthy energy and cheerful self-help 
must flourish. She stood awhile, drinking in all this beauty in an 
unusually pleasant frame of mind, when she was disturbed by the 
opening of the door at the further end of the room, while Miss 
Grantham’s voice said, “‘ We shall find her here.” That lady entered, 
saying, “I have brought a stern and incorruptible critic to inspect 
our work, Miss Grey.” A tall, thin, dark man followed her leisurely— 
could Maggie believe her eyes !—Yes! it was Mr. Trafford ! 

Mr. Trafford, a little less embrowned and healthy-looking than 
when Maggie met him in the Park; but as grave, almost stern, as he 
always looked when neither speaking nor smiling. 

Maggie stood quite still—too astonished to think—but Trafford 
came forward at once with complete composure, and taking the hand 
she mechanically held out, said, “ Very glad to see you, Miss Grey! 
Had no idea I should find you at Grantham!” 

“ How !—What!—is it possible you know Geoffrey, Mr. Trafford ? 
Where on earth did you meet each other! Why did you not tell me 
you knew him, Miss Grey ?” cried the heiress infinitely surprised. 

“T never thought of it,” returned Maggie in all sincerity. “I 
never imagined you knew Mr. Trafford.” 

“T had the pleasure of meeting Miss Grey at the house of the 
renowned Mrs. Berry—where Torchester introduced me !” 

“And did you know Torchester too?” asked Miss Grantham, still 
astonished. 

“Oh, yes,” replied Maggie, growing more collected,—“ that is, I 
used to see them both at Mrs. Berry's.” 

“ And you so often talked of that Mrs. Berry! It is curious you 
should never have mentioned Mr. Trafford or Lord Torchester.” 

“ Shows the small impression either made upon you,” said Trafford, 
laughing. “To think of you two ladies having been shut up here for 
—how long? six weeks—together, and having, no doubt, discussed 
all the male creatures of your acquaintance, without once remembering 
that Torchester or myself existed! It is really a lesson in humility!” 

“Of which you are much in need,” returned Miss Grantham. 
“ Well! I expect Torchester, and, I think, the Countess, next week—so 
you can renew your acquaintance, Miss Grey.” Looking sharply, though 
good-humouredly at her, and Maggie was infinitely annoyed to feel 
herself blush. “ You know,” continued Miss Grantham, “ Torchester 
and I are cousins, second or first, once removed—which is it, Geoff?” 
_ “Cannot tell! I only know that you are my first cousin one 
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degree nearer,” said Trafford smiling ; and Maggie was foolish enough 
to fancy he was watching her, as she sat opposite to Miss Grantham 
and himself. 

“Nonsense! You are no relation of mine, you know; only I am 
good enough to consider you ”—— 

“A right trusty and entirely beloved cousin,” put in Trafford 
coolly. 

“You may confer what titles you like on yourself. Pray remember 
they are not ratified,” replied Miss Grantham gaily. . 

“A cousin is a very charming relation, is it not so, Miss Grey?” 
said Trafford mischievously, as Maggie thought, bringing the quick 
blushes to her cheek, which caught Miss Grantham’s attention, as he 
intended them to do. 

“Ts Miss Grey especially aware of its charm?” she asked. 

“T suppose it is no treachery to say that I saw you one morning in 
the Park just before I went to St. Petersburg, holding close ‘converse 
with a certain Cousin John, who was rather a hero in your eyes.” 

“Not at all,” said Maggie, stoutly, and nettled by what she con- 
sidered his somewhat heartless chaff. ‘ Cousin John is my best aud 
truest friend.” 

“Well caught,” cried Miss Grantham. ‘‘ You see,” to Maggie, 
“how misplaced your confidence has been. You must not let this 
untrustworthy kinsman of mine into any more of your secrets.” 

“ And now tell me,” said Trafford, looking round, “what are the 
plots which you hatch in this very enviable retreat. You have made 
wonderful improvements, I must say, in the old schoolroom.” 

“T have taken it into my head to write,” said Miss Grantham with 
a slight hesitation that struck Maggie as a wonderful admission of 
Trafford’s influence. 

-“ To write,” repeated that gentleman. “Not letters, for I am told 
it is almost impossible to get a reply from you.” 

“A decided calumny. No! I have sketched out the plot of a 
story, and with Miss Grey’s help I am writing it in eatenso. You 
must look at it, Geoff.” 

“Certainly ; but I am no fit judge. Iseldom read novels. Some- 
times I am caught by a delightful fragment in a magazine, and blaze 
up into the fiercest interest, bestow maledictions on the delay which 
the intervening month creates, but am burnt out by the time it 
expires, and so lose the thread. What's your style, foreign or 
domestic ?” 

“Oh, domestic ; I know very little beyond England.” 

“And not much of that, eh, Marguerite des Marguerites ?” 

“Tam not quite so ignorant and uncultivated as you fancy.” 

“ Belle cousine! you misinterpret me ; and what about your heroine, 
dark or fair ?” 
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“Oh, fair!” cried Maggie, “and such a charming creature.” 

“T am glad she is fair,” said Trafford, gravely. “I have come to 
the conclusion that fair women have much more diablerie than dark 
ones, and a woman without diablerie, what my Persian friends call 
nemtk, or salt, is not worth her salt.” 

The cloud that had for a moment rested on Miss Grantham’s brow 
was gone, and she was again radiant. “Shall I read you a chapter or 
two, Geoff?” she said. 

“No, thank you,” decidedly. ‘1 should be incapable of that strict 
and impartial criticism which I intend to bestow upon your lucubra- 
tions were I to submit to such a corrupting influence. No, let me 
have the composition in the stern solitude of my own room; there, 
with the help of a mild cheroot ” 

“Certainly not,” cried Miss Grantham. “ What, smoke over the 
pages Miss Grey has written so beautifully!” 

“ Very well, if you will take the consequences of depriving me of 
the soothing weed.” 

“What will you do then?” asked the hostess. “There are guns 
and preserves ; both sadly neglected, I fear.” 

“Well, I'll have a try,” said Trafford, rising. ‘Fortunately I 
have brought my own gun—a neglected breech-loader is much more 
formidable than neglected preserves.” And Trafford left the room, 
followed by Miss Grantham. 

“We lunch at two, Geoff,” said the beautiful chdteluine, as she 
stood in the hall to see him put on his shot-belt; “you must try and 
be back in time.” 

“ Sans faute,” said Trafford, buttoning his shooting-jacket. “And 
after? Do you never ride, now? Might we not have a canter 
somewhere ?” 

“Tt is nearly two months since I was on horseback; but I will see 
what is available. Wheeler, tell Andrews I want him. It is so dull 
to ride alone. With you for a cavalier it is quite different. By-the- 
by, Geoff, it is very odd you never noticed Miss Grey’s name—and I 
have talked so much of her.” 

“ Yes, as the most admirable secretary in the world; but I am not 
sure you mentioned her name, or if you did, I did not notice it, or 
supposed there was more than one Miss Grey in the world.” 

“T suppose you did, for I have often mentioned her name.” 

“Very likely,” with much indifference, as he examined his gun, 
“so good-bye till luncheon.” And Trafford raised his hat to his 
cousin and descended the steps. 

Miss Grantham looked after him, and stood in deep thought by the 
large table in the hall, till roused by -the approach of the head 
groom, with whom she held counsel. 

“Tt is the most curious contretemps, your meeting Geoff Trafford,” 
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said Miss Grantham, again seating herself before the fire in her 
study, ‘and having known him and Torchester; do tell me all 
about it.” 

“ There is very little to tell, Some French friends of Mrs. Berry’s 
brought Lord Torchester to one of her receptions (she received every 
Wednesday), and then he came very often; and when Mr. Trafford 
came to Paris, Lord Torchester brought him.” 

“ And used he to go often?” asked Miss Grantham curiously. 

“ Yes, rather often, not so often as his cousin.” 

“What could have induced Geoffrey to go often to such a person 
as you describe this Mrs. Berry to be? You know he is a little 
eccentric, but in his way exceedingly fastidious. Was she handsome, 
this madame—what is her name now ?” 

“De Bragance. She was rather good-looking. But oh, Mr. 
Trafford would not look at her,” cried Maggie, unguardedly, and 
immediately longed to retract her words, for Miss Grantham looked 
up steadily at her, and said sharply, 

“Whom did he look at? What in the world took him there ?” 

“T really scarcely know; but, you see, the men Mrs. Berry knew 
were, I imagine, gamblers. And I always thought Mr. Trafford came 
to take care of Lord Torchester and keep him out of mischief,” re- 
turned poor Maggie, instinctively fencing off these agonising queries, 
yet striving hard to tell the truth. 

“Ah!” said Miss Grantham, “ that is very likely, and accounts for 
Lady Torchester sounding Geoff’s praises so much when he returned 
from Paris.” Then she remained silent for a while, her great blue 
eyes gazing into the fire. 

“ And what do you think of Mr. Trafford?” she asked, abruptly, 
“Do you think him handsome ?” 

“ No, not handsome ; nice-looking.” 

**My dear Miss Grey, what a description of Geoff Trafford! 
Nice! Why, he looks like Brian de Bois-Guilbert, or Ernest Mal- 
travers. Well, but he is agreeable—clever.” 

“ Oh, yes, very; but I saw more of Lord Torchester.” 

“'Torchester! Oh, he is a great, shy, stupid booby.” 

“There is more in him than you think,” cried Maggie, thankful to 
lead Miss Grantham away from the topic that so evidently interested 
her. “And he was so good to me, that I shall always remember him 
with pleasure. You know,” she went on, rapidly, “my position with 
Mrs. Berry was very undefined, and she was so different from you; 
kind in her way, but considered me asa sort of servant, and sometimes 
treated me like one. When she saw Lord Torchester’s kindness and 
consideration for me—why, I rose considerably in her estimation.” 

“T suppose Torchester has the instincts of a gentleman,” said 
Miss Grantham ; “and perhaps more savotr-faire than we give him 
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credit for,” laughing gaily. ‘“ You may as well make a clean breast 
of it, for I shall find out everything from that traitor Geoff. It was. 
too bad, his betrayal of your ¢endresse for your cousin John.” 

“T have no ¢endresse for him,” said Maggie, carelessly. ‘He is a 
good friend—that is all.” 

“Tt is quite amusing. I cannot help. picturing Geoff Trafford at 
Mrs. Berry’s. What used he to do there ?” 

“Oh—he talked—and he listened to the music—and he played 
cards—like every one else.” 

“ What a dreadful place for you, poor child, amongst a set of 
gamblers! Really, with your experience, you ought to supply some 
thrilling chapters to my book. But, come, 1 am going to ride, after 
luncheon, with Mr. Trafford, and I want to try on my habit and hat. 
Thad a new mourning turn-out from town, but I have never put 
them on.” 

A delightful hour ensued. The hat was all that could be desired ; 
but the habit required what Cécile termed une nuance of alteration, 
and she devoted herself to it at once. 

“ Lady Torchester and papa were first cousins,” said Miss Grantham, 
strolling back with the secretary to her apartments. “My name, 
you know, was Wallscourt. Mamma was poor Lord Grantham’s 
only child. I imagine he was not pleased at her marrying papa, 
who was only a captain in the Guards; but so handsome and charm- 
ing. I was very fond of papa; but I do not remember my mother. 
While papa lived I used to be a great deal with Lady Torchester at 
Mount Trafford, and very doleful it was, except when Geoffrey was. 
there. "Tor and I used to long for him to come. You know Geoff is 
the son of the late earl’s only brother ; so he is not really any relation 
of mine.” 

“Yes,” said Maggie. ‘“ And when your father died?” 

“Oh, then grandpapa would hardly let me out of his sight; in 
short, I was rather sacrificed to his whims. And here, too, Geoffrey 
and Torchester were quite at home. So they are like brothers to me ; 
all the pleasure I have ever known is connected with them. When 
grandpapa died, I was obliged to take his name. He directed it in 
his will. So I am Margaret Grantham Wallscourt Grantham. Of 
course I drop the first Grantham; it sounds ridiculous, like Clara 
Vere de Vere. But I must not neglect poor Mr. Bolton. He came 
down with us yesterday. He is the family lawyer—quite an insti- 
tution. Not the man you travelled with; a different class of person 
altogether. He was ill with the gout then, and could not come. So, 
adieu till luncheon time.” 

And Maggie was left alone with her thoughts, which began to be 
a little more distinct after the shock and surprise she had received. 

To be actually under the same roof with Trafford! To see him, 
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and hear his voice every day, or nearly every day. Oh! be it folly— 
or madness—or want of dignity—or what it might, it was a blest 
gleam of joy that seemed to lift up the curtains of her soul. 

And then, with the distance between them more visible and clearly 
defined than ever, she would surely learn to regard him as a kind, 
pleasant friend. Butshe must be very careful never to let him, or any 
one else, suspect that she gave him a thought—that she was such an un- 
guarded, immodest girl—so she called herself—as to care so very, very 
much for one who was simply kind to her. For all these dreams and 
fancies respecting his looks and tones, which had nearly overturned 
her reason in Paris with a mingled terror and delight that she could 
never, never forget—they were but dreams; he thought only of her 
as an honest little bread-winner, whom he would like to help. 

“ And I, why should I not be true myself, and accept him as a kind 
patron, respecting him too much to suppose for an instant he would 
think of me in any way that he would be ashamed to avow ?” 

Maggie felt quite strengthened by these profound reflections ; and so, 
feeling quite sure of her own prudence and common sense, she might 
surely permit herself to be happy. Miss Grantham was so kind ; 
and Giantham was such a delightful place. It was altogether such a 
charming episode in her life, that she was naturally inclined to enjoy 
it to the full. 

She therefore brushed her hair, and arranged her simple black silk 
dress—her best, alas !—and she felt obliged to wear it every day, in 
compliment to the mourning of the household ; and otherwise prepared 
herself for the delightful, though awful, ordeal of luncheon. 











